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REMEMBER ROMEO’S REMARK! 


(An Advertisement by Alfred O. Brown) 











A rose by any other name would smell as sweet. 

After reading the “Happy Thought for October,” a 
school book publisher wrote as follows: 

“Your happy allusion to halitosis reminded me of the 
little girl who picked out a skunk for a playmate. 

“She told her mother afterward that she had been 
playing with a nice little kitty, and that there was noth- 
ing the matter with it, except that it had a bad case of 
halitosis. 

“Maybe the school book advertisements in a school 
journal are affected in the same way, and that is why 
the school people turn away from them.” 


I maintain that the publisher is mistaken; that we 
have some sweet smelling advertisements this month; 
that when you see an announcement of what you wish, 
when you wish it, you answer advertisements. Our 
Thanksgiving Harvest Home for November is composed 
of the following advertisements: 





Public School Publishing Company To Your Right 
Gregg Publishing Company To Your Right 
John C. Winston Company To Your Right 
Little, Brown & Company To Your Right 
Longmans, Green & Company To Your Right 
American Book Company 

Ginn & Company (facing first page of reading matter) 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Company (facing first page of reading matter) 
Binney & Smith Company 55 
Teachers Agencies and Miscellaneous Advertisements 

McKnight & McKnight Inside Back Cover 
Household Finance Corporation Inside Back Cover 
Luther O. Draper Shade Company Back Cover 
Practical Drawing Company Back Cover 
REMUNED 6 os vcccecccunedtedccescoscecdenessans Back Cover 
American Book Company Back Cover 














Better Results Than 
The Publishers 
Claim For It 


We take pleasure in quot- 
ing from .a letter that an 
Illinois school superinten- 
dent wrote to one teacher 
who inquired concerning 
Clark’s Language Series: 


“In reply to yours of Oc- 
tober 15th regarding our 
results in LANGUAGE IN 
USE, I am pleased to say 
that we are having better 
results than the publishers 
claim for it. 


“We believe that LAN- 
GUAGE IN USE provides 
a strong motive for learning 
good English. Better still, 
it provides an opportunity 
for each child to develop 
himself while working and 
thinking with others. 


“We invite you to come 
to see our chil- 
9 
dren at work. 


Public School Publishing Company 


509-11-13 North East Street 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Ding, dong, bell, 
Pussy’s in the well 
Who put her in? 
Little Tommy Green. 
Who pulled her out? 
Little Tommy Trout. 


Chart Page 24 
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See, saw, Marjory Daw, 
Jack shall have a new master. 
He shall have but a penny a day, 
Because he can't work any faster. 


Chart Page 16 








The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon. 


The little dog laughed 
To see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


Chart Page 12 











FREE AIR 


By MILES GLORIOSUS 














HAMLET WITHOUT LEVITT 
By ALFRED O. BRowN 

Sam Shirley sat by me at the semi-annual 
dinner of the Schoolmasters’ Club in Peoria 
last month. When we arrived at that part 
of the evening made famous by the remark 
of the Governor of North Carolina to the 
Governor of South Carolina, Shirley whis- 
pered to me in great agitation, 

‘*Where’s LeVitt?’’ 

In other words, the topic for discussion 
was ‘‘ Selling the Schools to the Public.’’ 

I believe, however, that before the eve- 
ning was over even Shirley, who is a just 
man at heart, was ready to admit that 
Superintendent Charles McIntosh had made 
a wise and acceptable choice of speakers. 

Before we tell about the speakers I 
would like to say a word in appreciation of 
the manner in which Bloch and Kuhl took 


eare of the dinner. It was one of the very 
best I have had the pleasure of eating at 
a meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club. Mr. 
Bush, representing the company, was a gen- 
ial host and under his direction all arrange- 
ments were perfected to the last detail. I 
understand that Tony Middleton, the Secre- 
tary of the club, merely said to Mr. Bush, 
‘*We’re going to have our party at your 
place again,’’ and Mr. Bush replied, ‘‘ Leave 
it to me, Guz,’’ or something to that effect. 
At any rate, the entire evening was a suc- 
cess, gastronomically as well as intellectu- 
ally. Mr. Bush even helped out on the in- 
tellectual side by gleefully stumping the 
diners with his mimeographed inquiry con- 
cerning the number of 8’S in corn flakes. 
Virgius Wheeler of J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany and Superintendent McCulloch had 
taken turns during the afternoon in the 
lobby of the Jefferson Hotel in making my 
mouth water over their reminiscences of 
Penusylvania Dutch Cooking so that I was 
almost in the mood to buy two tickets from 
Mr. Middleton. I certainly had an excellent 
appetite. At the same time I was fortu- 
naie in picking a table where the places 


were taken entirely by other educational 
camp followers and consequently the attend- 
ant conversation made the dinner excep- 
tionally enjoyable. Wheeler never lacks for 
the right word at the right time. His ex- 
changes of reminiscences with Sam Shirley 
of John C. Winston Company, Gehagen of 
the American Book Company, and Bush of 
Mentzer, Bush and Company, of their bandit 
forays and piratical exploits in Iowa during 
the good old days were particularly enjoy- 
able. 

Jesse Neet, on the other hand, owes his 
standing in Longmans Green and Company 
to his ability to concentrate on the problem 
of the present. When he sells books, he 
sells books. When he eats, he eats. Like 
the time when the Carpenter dined with the 
Walrus, Jesse’s conversation at the table 
consisted chiefly of, ‘‘Pass me another 
slice,’’ 

At last, however, the last crum was eaten 
and the second cup of coffee had gone its 
way and Superintendent McIntosh began 
the second section by introducing Superin- 
tendent Edmunds. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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GINN AND COMPANY 


Publish the attractive, usable, and successful 
FRYE-ATWOOD GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


The right book to precede the first formal geography textbook 
ALLEN’S HOW AND WHERE WE LIVE 


The best means for learning about the Prairie State 


BRANOM’S PUPILS WORKBOOK IN THE 
GEOGRAPHY OF ILLINOIS 


Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 























THE UNUSUAL SUCCESS 
THE STONE ARITHMETICS 


(Published 1925) 


is due to many factors. Among them is confidence in the author. 


1. He is not an amateur featuring some fad, but a man nationally 
recognized as an authority on the psychology of the subject, and for 
twenty years a leader in progressive methods of teaching. 


2. He knows children - their needs and interests - and writes fo and 
for them, basing the work upon situations from child life. 


3. He knows teachers and their problems, and gives them a book 
pedagogically sound and easy to teach; one that can safely be followed 
without changing or supplementing. 


Adopted in first nine months for a population of 
more than two and one half millions. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Home Coming, Western Illinois State Teachers’ Col- Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 
lege, Friday and Saturday, November 6 and 7, 1925. Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 28, 29 and 
College play, Friday evening.. Alumni breakfast, as- 30, 1925. Speakers: President E. C. Fisher, Dallas Lore 
sembly, class reunion, stunt program, and Normal U. vs. Sharp, Victor A. Olander, Francis G. Blair, Julia 
Western T. C. football game, Saturday. All former stu- Spooner, Dr. Alexander Meikeljohn, Senator Harold C. 
dents invited. Kessinger. Business sessions of representative assembly. 








Teacher, Read This Teacher! 


We mean you! Whatever grade you may teach, U. of I., college, 
country or kindergarten, you need information concerning the school 
problems of your state. 

The rate of educational progress in Illinois depends upon the rate 
of diffusion of information concerning school problems among the 
rank and file of the teachers and the people in general. 

Therefore, these questions are up to you, both as a teacher and as 
a citizen: What are the state’s educational problems? How shall we 
solve them? 

This magazine will help you answer these questions, if you will 
read it, think about the problems, and discuss them with your 
co-workers, friends and neighbors. 

There are two or three articles this month treating live questions. 
The one from our Research Department contains authentic and inter- 
esting data. What do you think of it? 

The review of Dr. Swift’s report contains his 29 recommendations 
for Illinois. How many of them are practicable? 

What do you think of Mr. May’s comparison of country and city 
pupils? If he is right, what should be done about it? Is Charles 
Evans Hughes reasonable and right in his opinions concerning free- 
dom of learning? Who is right about income taxes,--Secretary Mellon, 
the President, or Dr. Seligman? 

Perhaps this is enough for one assignment. Now, go to work and 
get your lessons! 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


American Education Week is at hand. We have not 
published the program for each day, November 16 to 22, 
because it has appeared in nearly all the papers, maga- 
zines and school journals, and because we have been 
using our space to publish facts that should be con- 
sidered here in Illinois during that week. If you need 
something to diseuss at a luncheon, club, church, parent- 
teacher meeting, or any other meeting, look through this 
and the two preceding numbers of the [llinois Teacher. 


About October 25, a copy of the Illinois Teacher fell 
into the hands of the secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion of a city of about 20,000 people in northern Illinois. 
In a letter, dated October 29, this secretary said: 


‘*T read with much interest matters appearing in the state 
teachers’ magazine. Wish you would enter subscription of our 
board of education, advising the amount of subscription fee re- 
quired, and I will be pleased to remit promptly. If you have ex- 
tra copies of previous issues, will you please send same to me?’’ 


Probably there are many more board members that 
would be interested in the Illinois Teacher if they knew 
about it. Why don’t you expose your board to a num- 
ber or two of it? We shall be glad to send it to them for 
one dollar a year. 


Do you know that there are in Illinois many new 
school buildings that have been used two or three years 
and have hardly a scratch on the furniture or wood- 
work and very few or no pencil marks on the walls? 

. We know also of several old buildings whose walls are 
covered with marks, whose doors are whittled, and whose 
desks are carved with the initials or other hieroglyphics 
of boys who are now grown up and are saying that the 
present generation of pupils is ungoverned and ungov- 
ernable and is going to ruin generally. Some of these 
old critics who grew up from jack-knife artists and 
mural poets ought to visit a few of the clean modern 
buildings and learn that the youth of today are at least 
learning respect for public property. 


Mr. E. O. May, principal of the Robinson township 
high school, is president of the Southeastern Division 


this year. At the division meeting held at Olney on 
October 9, he spoke on the needs of the country schools. 
He drew his conclusions largely from an investigation 
he bad made of the differences between country pupils 
and city pupils in his township high school, where about 
40 per cent are from the country and about 60 per cent 
from the Robinson city elementary schools. 

For the last three years Mr. May has been giving all 
entering freshmen standardized tests, and has found 
their I.Q.’s as follows: 

Per cent of rural Per cent of city 
110 and above: pupils pupils 
Detcdesedidnspenes 13.3 23.4 
Debdcbsiccbensdeccee 19 37 
21.4 32.8 


36.6 62.5 
51.7 47.1 
28.5 36.8 


50 14 
29.3 15.7 
50 30.2 


The teachers’ marks for the first semester last year 
showed the following: 


Rural pupils: A, 7.3; B, 20.6; C, 32.5; D, 25.4; F, 13.6 
per cent. 


| November 


A, 11.5; B, 21.6; C, 35.3; D, 20.7; F, 10.7 
per cent. 

Mr. May concludes that the elementary education of 
the country children is not as good as that of the city 
children, and points to the following reasons why he be- 
lieves the results in country schools are inferior: 

1. Country schools have fewer trained and experienced teachers. 
2. The physical equipment of country schools is poor. 

3. The type of organization. 
4. Shorter terms and irregular attendance. 
5. 


City pupils: 


Lack of sufficient supervision. 


Of course it is possible to remedy to some extent all 
of these except number 3, even in the one-room schools. 
The remedy Mr. May recommends to include number 3 
is consolidation. 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS COMMENTS UPON 
SCHOOL REVENUES IN ILLINOIS 
(Continued from last month) 


DISTRIBUTING STATE ScHOOL FUNDS 


The methods of distributing state school funds 
should be determined by the purposes of such funds. 
As long as there is no general agreement regarding the 
fundamental purposes of state aid, it must not be ex- 
pected that there will be a general agreement as to the 
amount of the state school fund or the method of distri- 
bution. The primary purpose of state aid, it would 
seem, should be the equalizing of educational opportuni- 
ties for the children and the making of the cost of such 
education bear equitably upon all the wealth of the 
state; this would seem to be the general ideal. To be 
sure, we can not equalize educational opportunities unless 
we set up standards by which to equalize. Therefore, 
there needs to be the formulation of minimum standards 
regulating the length of the term; the size of classes, 
qualification of teachers, and the like; and the district 
which can not meet such general standards as these 
through a reasonable effort should be entitled to receive 
state aid. Districts able but unwilling to meet such 
standards should be compelled to meet them. 

Moreover, we must choose between a method of distri- 
bution which is designed primarily for the giving of aid 
where the need is greatest and the method of distributing 
money upon a ‘‘system of award’’ for attaining school 
standards that are high. When the amount of the state 
money available for distribution is small, it would seem 
that most of the money should be given for special aid in 
needy districts. With al] the districts of a state fairly 
well provided for, it would be justifiable to stimulate 
towards superior standards. Now the state fund of IIli- 
nois is certainly small in comparison-with the total costs 
of our common schools; and if its method of distribution 
is such as to stress the importance of superior standards, 
then most money will go to those districts which are rich 
and willing to provide the best school opportunities. A 
poor district may be ever so ‘‘willing’’ to offer the best 
school facilities; but under a ‘‘system of awards’’ the 
poor district will receive little. The tax rates in the 
school districts of our state show conclusively that aid 
rather than stimulation should be the primary purpose of 
our distributive fund. 

Detailed studies of the distribution of state school 
funds have been made within the last year in Ohio and 
New York. In 1923 Ohio passed a law whereby a school 
district to be eligible for state aid had to show a reason- 
ably high tax rate and a reasonably low assessed valua- 
tion per enumerated child. (See page 26 of U. 8S. Bur. 
Ed. Bul., 1925, No. 2.) An interesting feature of this 
law is that if the director of education so requests, the 
state tax commission shall make an investigation of the 
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tax valuation of any district. The ratio of the assessed 
valuation to the true value of property is of course im- 
portant both from the standpoint of general revenues 
and of school revenues. If a school district is suffering 
from geographical or economic poverty, then the state 
should give it special aid; but if the poverty of a school 
distriet be due to low local assessments, then the giving 
of state aid is another matter. Ohio has only one-fifth 
as many school districts as has Illinois; and hence a 
study of the ratio of assessed valuation to the true valu- 
ation in districts would not prove to be as great a prob- 
lem there as it would be in our state. As a matter of 
justice, however, such ratio ought to be considered in the 
making of state awards. 

As a further matter of economic justice in’ distribut- 
ing state money, the state might well demand the en- 
largement of school districts in certain eases and the re- 
organization of boundary lines where such could be done 
to bring relief to needy districts, and at the same time not 
cause schools to be inaccessible to the children. 

One can easily find in educational writings the state- 
ment that state money should be distributed to districts 
upon the basic idea of the number of teachers. To be 
sure the method of making the distribution upon the 
basis of the school census contains outstanding weak- 
nesses. Likewise, a distribution upon the basis of the 
number of pupils proves to be a poor method under cer- 
tain conditions. Giving state school money to small dis- 
tricts according to the number of pupils, is indeed un- 
wise; for, a district having one teacher and only six 
pupils has about the same amount of annual expenditure 
as a one-room school with thirty pupils, and should re- 
ceive about the same amount of state aid. 

In large school districts, however, we feel that the 
idea of pupil should be the basis of distribution rather 
than the idea, teacher. If the state is willing to raise its 
distributive fund to the point where the money distrib” 
uted is nearly equal to the salaries paid to all teachers, 
then we agree that distribution made according to the 
idea, teacher, would be very successful; because then a 
poor district could afford to employ all the teachers it 
needed. But under the present conditions which exist 
in the village and city districts of our own Illinois we 
ean have nothing but a very unfair distribution of our 
small state school fund so long as it is distributed upon 
the basie idea of teacher. 


Some EvILs oF THE TEACHER IDEA IN DISTRIBUTION 


Among the fifty large city districts of Illinois (that 
is, in cities above 10,000 population) we find that the dis- 
tricts with high assessed valuation per pupil tend to 
have small numbers of pupils per teacher. On the other 
hand, the poor city district has a large number of pupils 
per teacher. We have made a distribution of our larger 
cities according to the equalized assessed valuation per 
thousand pupils and according to the number of teachers 
per thousand pupils. The correlation between high 
assessed valuation and large number of teachers is re- 
markably high; the coefficient of correlation may be ex- 
pressed as .7495 with a probable error of .042. The 
poorer cities have greater need for state aid, they have 
higher rates of taxation, and they ought to have more 
teachers; yet their total budget claims per thousand 
pupils are far less than similar claims from the richer 
cities! Since the Illinois Budget Law makes its main 
awards for teacher-school days and teacher-training, 
what other results could we expect? Let us use a definite 
illustration. One of our wealthy cities has forty-eight 
teachers for every thousand pupils, and one of our poor 
city districts has hardly twenty-one teachers per thou- 
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sand pupils. Suppose (and somewhat of a supposition 
it is) that these two districts have an equal length of 
term and equally well-trained teachers; then necessarily 
the wealthy city must receive more than twice as much 
state aid per thousand pupils as does the poor district, 
under the two sections that make awards for teacher- 
school days and teacher-training—because it has more 
than twice as many teachers for this given group of 
pupils. Over two-thirds of the 1924 budget claims for 
the entire state were based upon these two sections alone. 
At present the amount of state aid is so small that the 
poor district can not afford to employ additional teachers 
needed. The present law, therefore, rewards local ability 
to employ teachers for the most part. So ineffective is 
the section awarding special aid to weak districts that 
not even three per cent of the 1924 budget claims were 
for special aid. The conclusion is inevitable. 

Are not one thousand pupils in a poor city entitled 
to at least as much consideration as a thousand pupils 
in a rich district? Human rights are supposed to be 
more important than property rights; more state aid 
should go to the poor district than should go to the rich, 
for in the needy district the needs of childhood are 
greatest. We have spent sufficient time in studying the 
results and the fundamental purposes of our budget law 
to know that we are pointing out the general tendencies 
that hold true for all of the larger cities, the smaller 
cities, and the village districts. Either the state dis- 
tributive fund should be increased at once to a sum suffi- 
cient to pay at least most of the salaries of all teachers, 
or else the budget law should be amended so that the idea, 
teacher, receives far less emphasis, or there should be 
amendments such that most of the school fund be given 
as special aid. 


More REMARKS ON DISTRIBUTION 


Numerous basic criteria in awarding state money are 
not needed. Schools are run for the sake of children. 
The idea pupil need not be—and must not be—lost sight 
of. Do different types of districts demand somewhat dif- 
ferent types of distribution? Perhaps. To serve the 
best interests of the children a method may be used in 
the case of a one-room district that is apparently differ- 
ent from the method employed in making the distribu- 
tion to a larger district. 

Chapter 675 of Laws of New York, as amended in 
1925, provides among other things for awards known as 
‘‘equalization quotas.’’ Thus, twenty-seven pupils in 
average daily attendance entitle a district to the equaliza- 
tion funds due on account of one teacher, in the ease of 
districts having one hundred thirty-five or more in 
A. D. A. in grades 1 to 8. In districts having an A. D. A. 
of one hundred thirty-five or less in such gardes, the first 
forty pupils are the equivalent of two teachers, and 
every thirty-two pupils in excess of forty are the equiva- 
lent of one teacher. In the case of high school pupils the 
first thirty-five of such pupils in A. D. A. are counted 
as the equivalent of three high school teachers where the 
high-school and academic department has an A. D. A. of 
thirty-five or more, and each additional twenty-two 
pupils in A. D. A. are counted the equivalent of one high 
school teacher. In a district having an A. D. A. in the 
high-school and academic department of less than thirty- 
five pupils, the first twenty pupils are counted as the 
equivalent of two teachers, and each additional fifteen 
pupils in A. D. A. are counted as the equivalent of one 
high school teacher. Here we have an illustration of the 
stressing of the idea pupil. 

From the total of all sums apportioned and due each 
city and school district on account of each teacher, chap- 
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ter 675 contains a provision that deductions be made for 
each thousand dollars of actual valuation of taxable prop- 
erty within the district; and there is the further pro- 
vision that actual valuation be determined by applying 
to the assessment figures the ratio, as determined by the 
state tax commission, which such assessed valuation bears 
to the actual valuation of such property. 

Another section of chapter 675 provides for quotas 
known as educational apportionments of school monies; 
these apportionments consist of specified sums per teacher 
in cities of different sizes in population, the larger ap- 
portionment per teacher tending to go to those cities of 
greatest population. Under section 491la, an apportion- 
ment of $250 is made to a one-room school district with 
an assessed valuation of more than $100,000; and in 
other one-room districts the apportionment is $250 plus a 
few dollars for each thousand dollars of assessed valua- 
tion that the total valuation of the district is less than a 
$100,000. Thus, a one-room district with an assessed 
valuation of $50,000 would receive $250 plus special aid 
to the extent of $200 making a total of $450. To receive 
such quotas a district must pay its teachers a salary not 
less than the rate of $800 for forty weeks. 

For consolidated districts New York provides that 
under certain conditions transportation quotas, equiva- 
lent to half of the sum paid for the transportation of 
pupils, be paid where the school tax rate would be ex- 
cessive for the local district. Under certain conditions, 
too, not only half of the transportation costs but also 
one-fourth of the sum expended in the erection or the 
remodeling of a school building will be paid to a central 
rural district which has a high local school tax rate. In 
Texas special appropriations are made for rural schools 
and consolidated schools in districts of less than five hun- 
dred enrollment; and the consolidation of districts is en- 
couraged by special awards based upon effort, ability, and 
need in meeting acceptable school standards. If a state 
employs, in its distribution of school funds a ‘‘system of 
awards,’’ then special encouragement might well be given 
toward consolidation of small school districts. In the 
United States during the period of 1916-1924 the number 
of consolidated schools passed from 7,000 to 14,000 dis- 
tricts, and 30,000 one-room schools were affected. Not 
many of these consolidations, however, were made among 
the 10,000 one-room school districts of our own state. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN ABILITY AND BupGET CLAIMS 


Table XXVI shows the correlation between ability 
and budget claims of our larger cities. The table shows 
two extreme groups of a distribution made of cities which 
have a population of ten thousand or more according to 
1923 Estimates of the Census. 

The data in the above table are computed from the 
budget claims filed in 1924. The five cities with greatest 
ability to support education make an average claim per 
one hundred pupils in A. D. A. of $1,164.60 in compari- 
son with the corresponding claim of-only $715 in the 
case of the five cities with relatively small ability to sup- 
port education. As pointed out in preceding paragraphs, 
wealthier cities tend to have more teachers for any given 
number of pupils as well as slightly longer school terms; 
therefore the awards given for teacher-school days favor 
the wealthy cities, primarily because of the greater rela- 
tive number of teachers. Likewise, the more able cities 
receive proportionally larger awards under the teacher- 
training clause because such cities have not only teachers 
who are better trained but also they have more teachers 
for a given number of pupils. The results of the budget 
distribution in 1924 may change somewhat in successive 
years; but since the general tendency is strong for 
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TABLE XXVI—BUDGET CLAIMS AND ABILITY 
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poorer districts to receive less of the distributive funds 
than they would under the old method, it is difficult to 
see how the inequalities can grow Jess as years go on. 

Table XXVII lists about one-third of our larger cities. 
The cities chosen for this table are well-scattered through- 
out the entire distribution of our cities above ten thou- 
sand population. In somewhat decided form this samp- 
ling of the entire distribution shows strong general tend- 
encies for the able cities to receive the most money under 
our budget law. 


TABLE XXVII—OUR BUDGET LAW AND SOME 
LARGER CITIES 
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Column 2 shows the cities ranked according to equal- 
ized assessed valuation per pupil in A. D. A. Column 3 
shows what would be the ideal ranking if state money 
were distributed according to need, it being presumed 
that the city of lowest ability has the greatest need. 
Since the cities with least ability are making the greatest 
effort as evidenced by tax rates, this presumption regard- 
ing the intensity of need is surely logical. Column 4 
shows the cities ranked according to the actual budget 
claims per pupil in A. D. A. Note for each group of 
cities the high correlation in the average of ranks as 
given in Columns 2 and 4; and note the absence of such 
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correlation in the averages of Column 2 and Column 3. 
The same general tendencies that are shown in the study 
of the larger vities prevail also in our smaller cities and 
villages. 


AWARD FOR TEACHER-TRAINING 


Five hundred and thirty-nine rural school teachers 
in the counties of Christian, Saline, Knox, Madison, 
Ogle, Fulton, and Wayne were according to the 1924 
budgets entitled to claim through teacher-training and 
experience an average teacher-school-week award of $.84. 
One thousand eighty-six teachers in grade schools of the 
same counties had a corresponding claim of $1.57 per 
teacher-school-week. Seven hundred and thirty-nine 
teachers employed in the same counties in those districts 
having eleven or more teachers had an average teacher- 
school-week claim of $1.73 because of their training and 
experience. 

The training and experience of some teachers are not 
sufficient to entitle such teachers to be recognized in the 
present budget law in the making of awards for teacher- 
training. These particular teachers are lawfully certifi- 
cated by the state, nevertheless. The wealthier cities and 
counties seem to have a higher percentage ef their teach- 
ers recognized in the making of teacher-training awards 
than do the poorer counties and cities. But even though 
the poorer districts are somewhat handicapped under this 
clause, yet it would seem to be the special-aid clause and 
teacher-school-day clause that should be readjusted in 
favor of the poorer districts. For the training of teach- 
ers is very important. Some districts could employ bet- 
ter teachers than they now have. Professional standards 
must be elevated. The state should be vitally interested 
in the quality of instruction that is given: ‘‘As is the 
teacher, so is the school.’’ Only one-fifth of the grand 
total budget claims made in 1924 were made under the 
clause providing awards for the training and experience 
of teachers. , 


County Support or Common SCHOOLS 


The county can hardly be locked upon as a unit of 
support of common school education in Illinois. From 
county funds in many counties salaries for assistance to 
county superintendents are allowed, and the payment of 
certain office expenses is nearly general. Into the county 
treasuries each year in the one hundred one down-state 
counties over two-thirds of a million dollars are paid as 
the excess of commissions that might be allowed the 
county collectors for the collection of school taxes. These 
excess commissions far exceed the total amount spent by 
the counties in behalf of the common schools. Also the 
income from fines and forfeitures helps somewhat to sup- 
port common schools in some of the counties. The in- 
come from the township school funds is a township and 
not a county matter. From the counties as such all con- 
tributions in support of our public schools do not total 
one-fifth of one per cent of the total cost. 

In many states, however, we find that the county as 
a helper in school support is of considerable importance. 
Table XXVIII shows some of the states where county 
taxation and appropriation for the common schools is of 
real significance. Like the support of other public enter- 
prises, the taxing unit for our schools seems to rest upon 
the foundation of local government as it developed in the 
colonial and territorial days of the states. Where the 
town was the unit of local government at an early date 
we are likely to find the town a main unit of school sup- 
port; the same tendency would seem to prevail in those 
states where the county was and is an important unit 
for local government. 
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In 1922 Oklahoma and Wisconsin each received from 
county taxation and appropriation for their common 
schools a larger percentage of the total cost than the 
schools of Illinois received from the state. Hence, we 
may say that from the counties alone half of the states of 
the Union receive a larger percentage of common school 
revenues than do we in Illinois from the counties and 
state combined. 

For the United States as a whole ten and one-half 
per cent of the common school revenues in 1922 came 
from county taxation and appropriation. Many of the 
states listed in Table XXVIII receive substantial sup- 
port from state taxation and appropriation; for example, 
we may mention California, Kentucky, Arizona, Ala- 
bama, Maryland, New Jersey, Virginia, Georgia, Oregon, 
and Texas. 


TABLE XXVIII— PERCENTAGE OF COMMON SCHOOL 
REVENUE RECEIPTS COMING FROM COUNTY 
TAXATION AND APPROPRIATION, 1922 
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(The above data are from P. 20 of U. 8. Bur. Ed. Bul., 1924, No. 31) 





Of course in Illinois there is great need inside our 
counties of equalizing not only educational opportunities 
but also the burdens placed upon wealth in support of 
education. A great deal toward such equalization could 
be done if the matter were handled as a local county 
problem. In Montgomery county the assessed valuation 
of a certain one-teacher school is thirty-five times the 
valuation of another one-teacher school located in the 
same county. Some of the ratios of the valuation of high 
district to that of low district among the one-room schools 
of certain counties are, as follows: Tazewell, 18.5 to 1; 
Lawrence, 31 to 1; Edgar, 14 to 1; Hardin, 17.5 to 1; 
Cass, 13 to 1; Kankakee, 13 to 1; Lake, 47 to 1; and 
Clark, 140 to 1. 

Likewise, some of the extremes in rates of taxation for 
one-room schools inside the same county may be men- 
tioned by stating ratios: Lawrence, 14 to 1; Macon, 
14 to 1; Tazewell, 15 to 1; Shelby, 19 to 1; Warren, 
23 to 1; Knox, 24 to1; Macoupin, 29 to 1; Christian, 
29 to1; Fayette, 32 to1; Clark, 34to1; Edgar, 42 tol; 
and Lake, 54 to 1. 

Then, too, there are peculiar cases where the problem 
of equalization is a county or local problem. One dis- 
trict writes to us a woeful tale of bankruptcy brought 
upon that small district through the county’s purchasing 
of a few hundred acres of land that formerly contributed 
much in the way of school support. A similar story 
comes from another district where the county has bought 
a large portion of the district to be held as forest pre- 
serves. And another district near a large city, is in a 
serious financial condition because the city has laid out 
in that district four large cemeteries and dozens of small 
ones and has practically turned the district into a burial 
ground. This is one instance where the small district’s 
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death seems certain because of the uncertainty of the 
taxes. 

In Cook county there are many illustrations of the 
local need of equalization in school support. For ex- 
ample, the rapid development of Chicago has caused 
families to be located in suburban school districts where 
the schools are called upon to take care of the children 
of workers employed in Chicago. About four-fifths of 
the working population of Forest Park District are em- 
ployed in Chicago. The taxable wealth that employs 
these laborers is assessed in Chicago, and Forest Park 
District does not have much centralized wealth upon 
which to load its burden of school support. Even in- 
cluding levies for the Chicago Normal School, the Teach- 
ers’ Pension Fund, the Play Ground Levy and the like, 
the school tax rate of Chicago could be computed at not 
more than $3.03; the school tax rate in the Forest Park 
District is $6.75. Conditions similar to these prevail in 
Cook county in the case of district No.:98 (South Oak 
Park), in District No. 103 (Lyons); in District No. 89 
(Maywood and Melrose Park), and in District 153 
(Homewood). This latter district, in dire financial need, 
offers a splendid example, of another serious problem in 
the equalization of school tax burdens; for, in this dis- 
trict there is located considerable property of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company that is not taxed locally. On 
the old line of the Central, taxes are paid into the state 
treasury upon the basis of 7 per cent of the gross earn- 
ings. From this source the state receives about three 
and one-half million dollars annually; the districts where 
such property is located get along the best they can. 

On the other hand, the reverse situation is sometimes 
met. Instead of a large city having much taxable wealth 
that gives employment to thousands of laborers living 
outside such city and having their homes in districts that 
have insufficient school revenues, we find instances of 
workers living in the city and going forth daily to shops, 
mines, and the like outside the city. Most of our smaller 
cities offer such illustrations. In West Frankfort seven 
mines located outside the grade district give employment 
to thousands of miners who reside in West Frankfort. 
At Centralia a similar condition prevails because of the 
numerous shops and mines located outside of the city. 

There is no need to cite further illustrations. It is 
commonly known, that there are numerous instances of 
the need of equalization being in part a community and 
a county problem as well as a problem of the state. 

The local school district in California receives for 
each grade pupil in average daily attendance the sum of 
$30 from the state, and it is necessary that the county 
raise an equivalent amount. For each high school pupil 
in average daily attendance the local district receives 
from the state $30, and the county must contribute $60 
to support the education of such pupil. On page 62 of 
Equalizing Educational Opportunities in Wisconsin, is- 
sued by Superintendent of Public Instruction, John Cal- 
lahan, we find the suggestion that the state school fund 
‘*be distributed to the school districts of the state on the 
basis of $250 for each elementary school room unit’’ and 
that this amount ‘‘be distributed on condition that the 
equivalent amount is raised through a county tax to be 
distributed on the same basis.”’ 

Among Illinois counties the use of the method em- 
ployed by California or the one suggested for Wisconsin 
would perhaps not prove satisfactory. For, if we should 
ever reach the time when our state distributive funds 
were anything like the amount they should be, our poorer 
counties would find it somewhat burdensome to raise 
sums equivalent to state funds. In recent years there 
have been suggestions by school authorities in Illinois 
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that the county be required to levy a tax equivalent in 
rate to the school tax rate levied by the state, and that 
the county fund so derived be distributed by the same 
method as the state apportionments. It would seem to 
us that this plan would be very successful. 

At any rate, we should like to see the county become 
a real agency of educational support whether the funds 
for the same be raised by general revenue plans now in 
force or under newer forms of taxation that may later 
be introduced. As units of school support our counties 
have loafed on the job long enough—or rather they have 
not been on the job at all. 

With the county as a unit of support for our common 
schools the taxes obtained from railroads, mines, and 
factories would be more equitably spread. The most 
populous and wealthy center of any county is vitally 
interested in the most backward part of that county, for 
their interests become mutual in matters of getting and 
furnishing employment, in the buying and selling of raw 
products, and in the buying and selling of manufactures. 
Law enforcement and the care of criminals, especially in 
counties down-state, are affairs attended to by the county 


‘now; should not the county also be interested in a posi- 


tive method of, working for human betterment through 
support of its common schools? Because of the shifting 
of our population, the products of school districts, 
poverty-stricken year after year, may live or work 
among the products of the wealthy districts in future 
years. ‘‘For the good of all, all the schools should be 
good.’’ The voter of the poor school district is a voter 
of the county, of the state, and of the nation; in a de- 
mocracy his vote is as important as that cast in a wealthy 
school district where every school advantage has been 
had. The utmost welfare of democracy demands that 
votes be cast with intelligence. Democracy, in brief, de- 
mands good educational opportunities for all. 

The small taxing unit does not satisfy our ideal of 
American justice—either from the standpoint of oppor- 
tunities offered to childhood, or from the standpoint of 
equality of burden placed upon wealth. Is this idea of 
local support of education by means of small units real 
democracy? It has been long retained under democ- 
racy’s guise. Figure IX is a good illustration of the 
fact that we support our common schools almost entirely 
through taxes laid upon small units. 


THE Spirit oF LOCALISM 


Figure IX is a plat of a congressional township, six 
miles square. Line B-C represents the boundary line 
separating two community high school districts. The 
figures inserted in the map show for the sixteen different 
tax areas the combined rates of taxation for both the 
grade schools and for the overlapping high school dis- 
tricts. All or portions of twelve different graded or rural 
districts are in this township; two of them receive no 
support from railroad taxation, and three of them have 
one-third of their school tax burdens borne by the 
railroads. 

Speaking for the state as a whole, the small taxing 
units are no longer the best fitted to our expended social 
and business communities and our modern system of 
communication and transportation. Organized years 
ago, the small districts were a decided step in the 
achievement of democracy; they were formed for the 
purpose of carrying out the ideal that every child should 
obtain the rudiments of an education at an expense borne 
by all the wealth of the district. The work of the dis- 
tricts in general has been good; how much better the 
results would have been with larger school units we do 
not know, but better no doubt would have been the re- 
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sults in recent decades. But times have changed, forms 
of wealth have changed, and the circle of economic and 
social inter-relationships has broadened. There was a 
time once in Illinois when the state in order to encourage 
common school education contributed more than one- 
third of the total costs of the same. Today the state pays 
about one-fifteenth of such costs, and our extreme local- 
ism in school support produces inequalities that are 
glaring and numerous. If this extreme localism in sup- 
port of our public schools means democracy, then de- 
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Figure IX 


Tax AREAS FOR ScHOOL SupPoRT WITHIN ONE TOWNSHIP 





(This represents T. 13 N.—R. 6 W. in Sangamon County. 
Within the boundary line of the township there are sixteen differ- 
ent areas, each having in 1925 a different tax rate for common 
schools. The figures shown upon the plat represent the school tax 
rates in dollars for each $100 of equalized assessed valuation; the 
State school tax rate is not included in these figures. Townships 
having more tax areas might be cited from other sections of the 
State.) ° 


mocracy must necessarily involve a sort of economic 
anarehy in the burdens borne by taxing units and it must 
further include a woeful lack of equality in the educa- 
tional opportunities offered our children. For many of 
our children are living in the shadow rather than in the 
splendor of the ideal of democracy in education—an 
ideal which to them must seem a tradition or a myth 
rather than a current experience. 


Some ProspLeEmMs AHEAD 


Throughout this somewhat lengthy discussion upon 
the general subject of school revenues, we have pointed 
out numerous problems that need attention in Illinois. 
As we look ahead we must of course consider that the 
high school development of recent years will be continued 
rapidly for some time. Because of the present great in- 
terest in salary schedules, and because of the general de- 
mand for well-trained teachers we must expect rapid ad- 
vance in the professional standing of our teachers; and 
this improved teaching service will mean salaries higher 
than they are at present. Other evidences of expansion 
and improvement in education make it futile to expect 
that our schools can be conducted at lower cost or even 
at the same cost that we are experiencing today. Let us 


remember, however, that as society expands and develops, ° 


the sum total of the earnings of society becomes greater 
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too; and that the increased income of society can take 
care of such necessary costs as may be produced by im- 
proved educational facilities. Let us further remember 
this: we are now able to do far more in this respect than 
we are doing. With her wealth and her income such as 
they are, Illinois should be ashamed not to assume a vig- 
orous educational leadership among the states of the 
Union. 

In the support of our common schools let us renew 
that ideal—that school revenues be collected wherever 
taxable ability may be found and that such revenues be 
distributed according to the needs of our children. The 
state distributive school fund should be considerably en- 
larged. The problem of equalizing educational advan- 
tages and of the tax burdens borne by wealth needs at- 
tention also from the standpoint of the local community, 
the county, or from the standpoint of both. In 1852 In- 
diana adopted the township as the school unit; there, 
today we witness a strong movement toward making the 
county the unit. The enlarging of the school unit is a 
matter of time, a matter of development, a healthy 
growth. The type of unit adopted depends largely upon 
local conditions. We feel that in numerous communities 
of Illinois encouragement might well be given to what 
we term the community consolidated district, wherein the 
common schools of a community are under a system that 
possesses unity of economic and of general administrative 
control. Generally speaking, the school advantages of- 
fered our rural children are inferior to those offered in 
our villages and cities. Rural teachers are poorly trained 
and have had little experience as a rule; this can not be 
denied. That rural children are entitled to far better 
educational opportunities than they are receiving seems 
generally true. 


‘*What educational opportunities are the children of our rural 
districts entitled tof Children in rural districts are entitled to the 
same educational opportunity offered to children in urban districts. 
They are entitled to an enriched elementary education and a high 
school education in a community high school close enough to them 
so that they can sleep each night under the home roof. They are 
entitled to the competition and emulation made possible by associa- 
tion with large numbers of children. They are entitled to teachers 
trained in special subjects, such as agriculture, home economies, 
manual arts, music and art. They are entitled to kindergartens. 
They are entitled to that classification and gradation made possible 
in a large group. They are entitled to that social training which 
results from acquaintanceship with many teachers and pupils. 
They are entitled to the same school year enjoyed by the children 
of our villages and cities. They are entitled to teachers adequately 
trained for their positions.’’—1922-24 Biennial Report of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Wisconsin. 


The veil of localism must. be lifted somewhat further 
from our eyes before our social viewpoint can extend out 
to horizons such that we will adopt larger school units 
and have the state as a unit assume its proper share in 
common school support. The budget law needs study 
and revision in line with the data gathered by the first 
two or three years of its operation. No one expected a 
perfect law to be formulated with insufficient data at 
hand; we should expect reasonable revisions that will 
further the general welfare of our children. 

These are big problems, the kinds of problems that 
are all the more worth struggling with because of their 
bigness. And in this question of school revenues the 
greatest problem of all is that of our general revenue 
system. Anyone interested in public enterprises and in 
the idea of justice in the economic burdens caused by 
their support, must necessarily be interested in the pro- 
posed amendment to our Constitution — Senate Joint 
Resolution No, 4. 

Some of the newer forms of taxation, possible after 
the amending of our Constitution, might well be used to 
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provide revenues for our schools. For example, incomes 
produced through the monoply of natural resources and 
incomes produced largely through society’s efforts could 
not pay any tax to society that would contribute more to 
the general welfare than would a tax for the support 
of common schools. The earning power of an individual 
is greatly increased through training and education; 
would not a tax on personal incomes in support of edu- 
eation be truly logical? But questions concerning par- 
ticular forms and types of taxation are not of the more 
immediate future: amending the Constitution comes 
first. 

Community of action along a definite program of pro- 
cedure can accomplish much. But such action must be 
based upon a program formulated with deliberation. Our 
program of action should be formulated in more definite 
terms so that there can be a better common understand- 
ing and so that there may be eradicated those phases of 
the program that prevent community of action. Free 
but yet fearless criticisms accomplish more before the 
final adoption of a program than they do after common 
action is supposed to be begun. For the sake of our 
children let us exchange points of view and thereby 
work out the steps in the practical procedure that will 
be necessary to strengthen our system of obtaining school 
revenues.—Department of Research and Statistics, Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association. e 
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THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION IN THE 
" ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


It is well within the experience of those of this genera- 
tion that men walked behind the plow, drove horses to 
town to get the mail and sent the hired man on horse- 
back to carry messages; that country children trudged 
miles over all kinds of roads and through all kinds of 
weather or stayed at home when they couldn’t walk to 
school. The frozen lunch they carried did not thaw out 
in the corner of the school room farthest from the stove. 

The ‘‘big boys’’ entered school after the fall work 
was done. This term was usually taught by a man, while 
the first of April a ‘‘lady’’ opened a three months school 
for the girls and children. 

The tractor, the automobile and the rural free de- 
livery have taken out of country living much that was 
slavish and undesirable but what have we done for the 
children in the one-room school ? 

As we pass along country roads we still see buildings 
that have housed three generations of school children. In 
this box-car type of building, the ventilator outside is 
evidence that there has been some effort made toward 
modernizing the inside, but let us enter. At once we are 
struck with the glare of the cross lights over the desks 
where the children sit. Do we still have the double seats 
and is there provision for bathing the hands and face? 
Is there equipment for hot lunch? Has the floor been 
oiled? What of pictures, maps, individual drinking 
cups and play ground apparatus? Most important of all, 
perhaps, is proper ventilation for with the new room 
heater it is so easy to overheat if the plant is not prop- 
erly regulated. 
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‘*Well,’’ you say, ‘‘that is what our school board is 
supposed to look after.’’ True, but you do not expect 
them to do it, for like other patrons they do not often visit 
the school and do not know the need. There is one, how- 
ever, who does know what is needed, but as she does not 
meet the patrons she is timid about asking for things 
that would help. Let us then get together. The trained 
teacher knows the need and the patrons have the power 
to supply and working together in an organized way we 
have the Parent-Teacher Association. 

Our first job will concern the betterment of conditions 
for the health and pleasure of the children, but we will 
soon find that anything that concerns the people of the 
small country community may rightly find a place on 
the program of our association. 

If you wonder what is needed to bring your school 
up to a_reasonable standard send to The Farmer’s Wife, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, for ‘‘A Score Card for Rural 
Schools’’ and seore your school. Congratulate yourself 
if you make a passing grade. If you are not satisfied 
with things as they are ask your Regional Director to 
help you, or the Rural School Director to help you, or 
the Rural School Counsel will gladly send literature that 
will explain how to organize and conduct a Rural School 
Association. 

To those who are successfully organized, I am wonder- 
ing if you do not feel you need something as a reward 
for the children who are doing the health work. For 
such send to Dr. Edith Lowry, Department of Public 
Health, Springfield, Illinois, for a new health record 
which by means of blue, red and gold stars and the health 
button, encourages the correction of the defects found 
by the physician or health nurse. 

In the Rural Parent-Teacher Association is also found 
the solution for your problem in interesting the youth of 
your neighborhood in community cooperation, for it is 
true that the family that plays together stays together. 
Every member of the family has a place in this work 
and through the Parent-Teacher Association in the one- 
room school we will realize ‘‘the hope of the country lies 
in the reconstruction of home and school to old-fashioned 
ideals. ’’ s 

MaupeE H. WYLEs, 
Rural School Counsel, Hamilton, IUinois. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club at its meeting in 
Peoria on October 3 adopted a resolution strongly rec- 
ommending that at least one meeting each year of every 
Parent-Teacher Association be devoted to a considera- 
tion of the importance of having trained teachers and of 
the needs of the state institutions giving this necessary 
training, our State Teachers’ Colleges. 

Similar action was taken by the Illinois City Super- 
intendents’ Association at Deeatur on October 29. 

All officers and leaders of local associations should 
see that these recommendations are complied with. 
Surely nothing can be of more service to the cause of 
education. 


CONFERENCE OF DISTRICT FIVE 
District Five, comprising LaSalle, Kendall, Grundy, 


- Will and Kankakee counties, will hold its fall conference 


in the community room of the Center School at Morris, 
November 19th. 

Mrs. W. H. MeConochie of Rock Island will speak on 
‘*The Relation of the High School Association to the 
High School and Home.’’ An address by the president, 
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Mrs. T. M. Kilbride, will give special emphasis to the 
work in rural schools. 
All people interested in child welfare are urged to 
attend. . 
Mrs. H. B. FisHer, 
Regional Director, Streator, [linois. 
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SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
By J. W. Becker 
Managing Director TUinois Tuberculosis Association 


HEALTH IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Health teaching in the grades has been pretty gen- 
erally accepted. In a large majority of schools some 
form of practical health work is carried by teachers, 
nurses and physicians. It is unfortunate that there is no 
continuity in the health program running through the 
grades and the high school. 

There is urgent need for conservative health work in 
the high school group. This is clearly shown by the re- 
port of the joint committee of the National Educational 
Association and the American Medical Association. An 
excellent course is outlined for high schools in this re- 
port, pages 125 to 139. This course would correlate 
health work with other subjects, introduce the project 
method and utilize the home economies, manual training, 
athletic and civies teachers, as well as other teachers on 
the regular staff. 

To stimulate health activities in the high school, and 
to enlist the group in community health, the National 
Tuberculosis Association is inaugurating the second Na- 
tional Health Play-Writing Contest. The following 
statement explains fully the plan: 











A HEALTH PLAY CONTEST FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
PURPOSE 


The first play-writing contest for high schools was held by the 
National Tuberculosis Association during the school year 1924-25. 
Three hundred fifty-seven high schools from twenty-five states reg- 
istered for the contest. From this number fifty-eight plays reached 
the national office and eight of these received awards. So much en- 
thusiasm Was aroused by this method of interesting high school 
students in health that a similar contest is herewith announced for 
the school year 1925-26. 

The contest is open to junior and senior high schools of the 
United States. Plays must dgal with some aspect of individual or 
community health or hygiene. The contest is organized through 
the affiliated state tuberculosis and public health associations listed 
on page 14, from whom further information and assistance may be 
obtained by principals and teachers desirous of having their high 
schools and classes icipate. 

The plan here set forth is in the form of projects designed to 
enlist first of all the English and dramatic classes. Physical train- 
ing and hygiene classes will also be interested in the subject matter 
of health. Manual training and drawing groups can logically par- 
ticipate in designing scenery and ‘‘ effects,’’ as well as posters and 
advertising matter. Classes in music may provide incidental music, 
songs or dances. A one-act musical comedy won first prize in the 
1924-25 contest. 

In the search for material with which to build plays, a way 
is shown here to demonstrate health principles in a definite manner. 
The practical application of these principles will be seen in turn 
to have a relation variously to classes in civics, home economics and 
physics, as well as coordinating the work of the school physician 
and the school nurse. 

An example of how the various departments in one high school 
worked together on the play-writing project in 1924-25, is given 
below. This experience is recited by the students of the O’Keefe 
Junior High School of Atlanta, Georgia, which won honorable men- 
tion for its musical comedy, ‘‘Oh Mr. Salesman.’’: 


‘* First, one of our English teachers put the proposition up 
to her classes and two classes began work, submitting in a few 
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days three themes. After much consideration one of these was 
decided upon and plot, words and music were chosen for the 
play. At this point the Typewriting Department took on the 
project and typed all parts, words for songs, ete. Many of the 
pieces of music used in this play were too high for children of 
this age, and it was necessary for them to be transposed. 
Therefore one of the pupils in the music class took the job of 
transposing all music, with four assistants, who made addi- 
tional copies after the transposing. The scenery was designed 
and planned by the Art Department, together with the co- 
operation of the Wood, Shop and Electrical Departments, the 
Wood Shop making all frames and hanging the curtain, while 
the Electrical Department arranged the lighting scheme. In 
addition to the hanging of the scenery, the Art Department 
also designed all costumes and turned these designs over to 
the Household Arts Department, who made up the costumes. 
The Art Department was a valuable factor in making posters 
which were placed in stores and on street cars. The Printing 
Department printed the programs and tickets. The Physical 
Training Department was valuable in assisting in steps, dances, 
ete., used by the Tennis Girls and Caddies’ Choruses. We had 
used all the departments in the school up to this point, with 
the exception of the Mathematics, Science and Social Science 
Departments. It was necessary for them to give their con- 
tribution, so we turned the sale of tickets over to these three 
departments, who assisted in packing the auditorium to its 
fullest capacity. All instrumental music was furnished by the 
students of the O’Keefe Orchestra.’’ 


PRIZES 


Eight prizes are offered for the plays considered by the judges 
to be the best, from the standpoints of dramatic effect and expres- 
sion of a health or hygiene idea. These prizes will be paid to the 
school or school group responsible for writing and producing the 
play: 

. First Prize 


Five Honorable Mention Awards Each 
Carrying a Prize of 


The right is reserved to publish any play submitted. 


CONDITIONS 


1. The contest is open to public high schools, and to private 
and parochial schools of the same grade. The contest will close 
April 1, 1926. 

2. The prizes will be paid to the school, not to the student or 
students writing the winning play. No more than one prize will 
be awarded a particular school. 

3. Plays must run no longer than thirty minutes. 

4. Plays must be accompanied by a certificate signed by the 
principal of the competing school that the play as submitted has 
been produced before an audience. This certificate should also give: 


(a) An estimate of the proportionate contribution of the 
several classes and groups of the school toward the 
writing and staging of the play. 

(b) In considerable detail, just how the work was done; 
how the costumes and scenery were made; their cost, 
as well as the cost of the entire project. 


5. Schools contemplating entering this contest must file a 
declaration of their intention to do so with their state tuberculosis 
association or with the National Tuberculosis Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York. Any form of letter is sufficient com- 
pliance with this rule. 

6. Plays must be typewritten on sheets 8144”x11"; mailed 
flat, not rolled; state in the upper right hand corner of the first 
sheet the approximate playing time; and be plainly marked with 
the name of the school and name of principal or teacher in charge 
of the project. A stamped and addressed envelope should be en- 
closed for the return of the play, if desired. 

7. Do not submit plays direct to the National Tuberculosis 
Association. The contest, in your section, is in charge of the state 
association whose name and address will be found on page 14 of 
this pamphlet. Send plays to your state association. 


High schools interested should write to the Illinois 
Tuberculosis Association, Springfield, Illinois, for a copy 
of the manual explaining the plan. 

The health work of the national, state and local tuber- 
culosis associations is made more possible through the an- 
nual sale of the Christias seal. . 





THE 


DIVISION MEETINGS 


SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION 


The Southeastern Division of the I. S. T. A. held its 
annual meeting at Olney on October 8 and 9. The at- 
tendance was about one hundred more than usual and 
the program was carried out as planned. 

The addresses to the general sessions were as follows: 
**Facts Concerning Our Rural Schools,’’ President E. O. 
May; ‘‘The Needs of Our Rural Schools,’’ Thomas E. 
Finegan, Pennsylvania; ‘‘The Rural School and Moral 
Edueation,’’ J. O. Engleman, Terre Haute, Indiana; 
‘*Why Are Schools Maintained?’’ Thomas E.. Finegan ; 
*‘The Teaching Staff of the Rural School,’’ Professor 
E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State University, who spoke also 
on the subject, ‘‘Efficient Supervision of the Rural 
School’’; and an evening address by the poet, Carl 
Sandburg. The Imperial Quartet of Chicago furnished 
the music. 

On Thursday afternoon the division was divided into 
two sections—elementary and high school, and each of 
these had a good program. 

The resolutions adopted were as follows: 


Whereas, This meeting has been the most successful of all the 
meetings of this division in point of attendance, and in practical 
benefit through its choice of one of the most fundamental of sub- 
jects—that of a better elementary school program, especially that 
of the rural school—and it has measured up fully in giving greater 
inspiration to further effort 

Be It Resolved, That we express our sincere appreciation to the 
district officials and all others who have brought together for our 
instruction and entertainment such splendid talent as we have had 
in the imperial Quartet, the educators of national reputation, and 
the rare opportunity of first hand acquaintance with a gifted 
poet’s work. 

2. That we appreciate the efforts, and endorse the substance 
of the addresses of the teachers of the division who have been 
contributors to the program. 

3. That we heartily thank all people of the city of Olney, 
who have in any way assisted in making this meeting a success. 

4. That as a teaching body we believe in the standards of ad- 
vancement that have been suggested at this meeting; that the 
rural school program as set forth by the ideals of Dr. Finegan 
receive our close attention and support; that we as teachers wel- 
come a helpful and constructive supervision as a distinct asset in 
upward progress, and every teacher should be willing to subscribe 
to the high standard of service and professional advancement ad- 
vocated by Dr. Ashbaugh; that we feel that a large part of the 
success of the school program of the future will be accomplished 
when we are more able to put before the pupils the culture and 
beauty exemplified in the expressions of the poet, Carl Sandburg; 
that all the good points advanced in the sectional meetings, both 
administrative and of classroom nature, be adopted and utilized 
in the respective schoolrooms as an indication of a live and grow- 
ing body of teachers. 

5. That we are in accord with the policy and program out- 
lined by our state and national organizations, and realize that a 
wider participation in more than local activities means a steadily 
widening sphere of action, which reasonably carried out will bene- 
fit all teachers. 

6. That we urge all teachers to continue as steadfastly as in 
the past to make our profession second to none. 


The officers elected for 1926 are as follows: 

President—Rex Dale, Flora. 

Vice-President—W. 8. Siefferman, Albion. 

Secretary—Mrs. Clara Cannady, Mt. Carmel. 

Treasurer—C. A. Lively, Robinson. 

Executive Committee—O. B. Mount, Chairman, Oblong; O. C. 
Anderson, Clay City; E. H. Hostettler, Olney. 

State Committees—A ppropriations, E. M. Jasper, Palestine; 
Legislation, Rex Dale, Flora; Resolutions, Harriet Berninger, 
Allendale. 

Elementary Section—President, Floyd Prout, Lawrenceville; 
Vice-President, Roe M. Wright, Palestine; Secretary, Mrs. Lottie 
Leeds, Allendale. 

High School Section—President, E. M. Jasper, Palestine; 
Vice-President, C. A. Leathers, St. Francisville; Secretary, Ella 
Schmaulhausen, Olney. 


It was decided that the meeting for next year should 
be held at Mt. Carmel, October 7 and 8, 1926. 
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{ November 


The delegates appointed to attend the meeting of the 
I. S. T. A. at Springfield in December, 1925, were as 
follows: 

T. H. Cobb, Mt. Carmel; H. W. Hostettler, Olney; C. E. 
Crawford, Bridgeport; Roe M. Wright, Palestine; M. E. Moore, 
Lawrenceville; J. B. Bell, Olney; W. E. Delzell, Albion; H. C. 
Carter, Louisville; T. H. Shepherd, Lancaster; O. L. Funkhouser, 
Xenia. 


The alternate delegates are as follows: 

L. P. Babcock, Bible Grove; Ralph Condry, Mt. Carmel; 
Guy H. Kimpling, Noble; C. H. Leathers, St. Francisville; H. E. 
Libke, West Salem; H. E. Green, Landes; J. E. Taylor, Belmont; 
W. E. Scherer, Dundas; E. M. Deem, Sumper; B. O. Wilson. 


The treasurer, W. H. Sieferman, made the following 
report for the year 1924: 


Total fees received 
Door receipts 
Balance from ex-treasurer 


$2,372.65 
DISBURSEMENTS 


G. M. Potter, ad@reanes. 2... cccccccccsececsces $ 75.00 
E. A. Steiner, addresses 

W. P. Deering, addresses 

E. B. Rogers, address 

E. C. Hayes, address 

Mrs. W. H. Abdill, fee returned 

0. B. Mounts, expenses 

Journal-Register, printing tags 

Charles McIntosh, State Treasurer 
Lawrenceville News, programs 

T. H. Cobb, expenses 

Ineidentals ... ...cccccccccccccccccccsccccce 
Journal-Register, printing report 

Balance 


$2,372.65 
ANNIE Foster, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS VALLEY DIVISION 


This division held its annual meeting at Morris on 
October 8 and 9, with a slightly increased enrollment and 
an excellent program. The addresses to the general ses- 
sions were: The president’s address, Edna O. Clark; 
‘*Young America and Young India,’’ Dr. Charles W. 
Gilkey, Chicago; ‘‘How Genius Works,’’ Dr. Edwin E. 
Slosson, Washington, D. C.; ‘‘ Report of Progress on the 
Co-Operative Study of the Illinois Valley Division in 
Teaching Pupils to Read Intelligently,’’ Dean Wm. 8S. 
Gray, University of Chicago; ‘‘A Comprehensive Pro- 


‘gram of Edueation,’’ Hon. J. J. Tigert, U. 8. Commis- 


sioner of Education; ‘‘Chicago’s Position in the Illinois 
River Controversy,’’ Dr. W. A. Evans, Chicago. Friday 
afternoon was devoted to three section meetings, primary, 
grades, and high school. On Friday evening there was a 
grand concert by the Chicago Grand Opera Trio, con- 
sisting of Virgilio Lazzari, Forest Lamont and Myrna 
Sharlow, with St. Leger as conductor. Other music was 
furnished at intervals by the Morris High School Orches- 
tra and the Morris Publie School Band. 

At the business session the fcllowing resolutions were 
adopted : 


1. We, the members of the Illinois Valley Division of the 
State Teachers’ Association, desire to express our earnest appre- 
ciation to the Board of Education, the trustees of the churches, to 
other civic organizations and to private citizens for their courtesy 
and hospitality shown to the members of this association. We are 
especially grateful to Mr. Merrick and to the people of Morris who 
have so efficiently and generously cared for the needs of the visit- 
ing members. The warm reception in these homes has been a most 
pleasant feature of this meeting, and for this service we are 
deeply grateful. 

2. We are grateful to Mrs. Edna O. Clark and the other mem- 
bers of the official force, and to the committees for the hard and 
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efficient work they have done in making this meeting a success- 
ful one. 

3. In view of the fact that the Normal school opportunities 
are not readily available to all teachers of the state, 

Be It Resolved, That steps be taken to provide one or more 
State-Branch Normal Summer Schools in each of the fourteen (14) 
divisions of the State Teachers’ Association, that do not now have 
a Normal school. 

4. We hereby recommend that the Committee on Legislation 
study and state the purpose of a State Distributive Fund, and rec- 
ommend its method of apportionment. 

5. We urge the passage of an education bill in congress which 
shall carry with it substantial appropriation for education on the 
part of the Federel Government. 

6. We urge more adequate financial support by the state, of 
its higher institutions—the state university and the teachers’ 
colleges. 

7. We are in favor of larger units for supervision, taxation 
and control in the schools of the state, especially in the rural 
districts. 

8. We recommend that teachers, school people, and everyone 
interested in our schools do their utmost to establish the idea that 
our publie school system is a state-wide system. 

9. We favor a type of physical training that will establish 
health habits that will function in the everyday life of the in- 
dividual. 

10. We believe that the technique of teaching can be improved, 
and to this end we urge more attention to classroom procedure, 
everywhere. 

11. We urge that supervisors, administrators, and teachers 
everywhere place more emphasis on the personal or human side of 
teaching, and that we direct our attention and our efforts to the 
development of a system of education with courses of study that 
are more pertinent to the life of the child. 

12. We recommend that the executive committee consider the 
advisability of fixing a permanent centrally-located place in which 
to hold the annual meetings of this division. 

13. We recommend the Committee on Cooperative Work for 
the splendid work they have done the past year, and therefore rec- 
ommend that the committee be continued, and an appropriation of 
$150.00 be allowed for this work. 

We desire to express our thanks to Dean Wm. 8. Gray for his 
helpful cooperation in this work. Dean Gray has given generously 
of his time to make the progress that has been made. 


The officers elected for 1926 are as follows: 
President—Charles H. Kingman, Ottawa. 
Vice-President—Mary T. Duncan, LaSalle. 
Secretary—Sherman Littler, Henry. 

Treasurer—T. N. Kennedy, Granville. 

Executive Committee—K. C. Merrick, Morris; L. C. Smith, 
Wenona; Elizabeth Bowers, Ottawa. 

State Committees—Appropriations, N. M. Mason, Oglesby; 
Legislation, Dean Inman, Granville; Resolutions, C. L. Sarver, 
Spring Valley. 

Committee on Cooperative Work—H. B. Fisher, Chairman; 
L. C. Smith, T. N. Kennedy, K. C. Merrick, W. BR. Foster, N. M. 
Mason, George O. Smith, C. L. Sarver. 

The delegates appointed to attend the state meeting 
at Springfield in December, 1925, are: 

C. H. Root, Morris; Charles E. Melton, Walnut; J. W. 
Graham, La Salle; L. E. Dennis, Sparland; V. L. Plummer, Hen- 
nepin; Geo. O. Smith, Princeton; Carolyn Barth, Mendota; Mar- 
garet O’Donnell, Neponset; Anna Renz, Ottawa; Anna Ondesco, 
Gardner; Anna Baker, Streator; Catherine Mallory, Oglesby; 
O. D. Aleorn, LaRose. 


The alternates are as follows: 


Berthie Horrie, Morris; L. E. Perry, Manlius; E. G. Mar- 
shall, La Salle; Gertrude Bickerman, Henry; T. N. Kennedy, 
Granville; A. C. Tyler, Spring Valley; Mary L. Uthoff, Prince- 
ton; Elizabeth Bowers, Ottawa; A. I. Hardy, Mendota; H. B. 
Fisher, Streator; Barbara Vollmer, Coal City; Elizabeth Hanley, 
La Salle; M. E. Steele, Lacon. 


SHERMAN LITTLER, Secretary. 


WESTERN DIvISsION 


Galesburg entertained this division’s seventeenth an- 
nual meeting on October 8 and 9. On Thursday evening 
there was an address by Dr. Thomas H. Briggs of Co- 
lumbia University, entitled, ‘‘Curriculum Problems,’’ 
and the photoplay, ‘‘Robin Hood.’’ On Friday fore- 
noon at the general session, Miss Ada Jones of the IIli- 
nois Department of Public Health told ‘‘ How the Class- 


room Teacher Can Be of Greatest Service in the Forma- 
tion of Health Habits’’; Miss Florence Hale of Maine 
gave one of her splendid inspirational addresses; and 
Dr. Briggs gave an address on the subject, ‘‘The Golden 
Rule of Education.’’ After a short business session on 
Friday afternoon, the division broke up into nine sec- 
tions, all of which had splendid programs. Music was 
furnished by the Galesburg High School Orchestra and 
Band and by the Canton High School Orchestra. The 
attendance was over 1700, and it was the general opinion 
that the program was one of the best ever presented. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the di- 
vision : 


We, the members of the Western Division of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, express our sincere appreciation to the city of 
Galesburg and its Chamber of Commerce for the many courtesies 
extended during our seventeenth annual session. 

We acknowledge the grateful services rendered to this associa- 
tion by all those who contributed to the splendid program of the 
various sections. Particularly do we appreciate the help given by 
the Canton High School Orchestra and the Galesburg High School 
Band. 

Greater care must be given to the character training of our 
boys and girls. We urge, therefore, that the school and church 
cooperate more fully for this training. As evidence of this co- 
operation, let us resolve to make the American Education Week 
the get together, plan together, and work together rally in‘ the 
schools gnd churches of the Western Division of the association. 

We favor and pledge our support to secure a tenure law for 
teachers which will provide for greater permanence in their employ- 
ment and still provide ample means for the dismissal of the in- 
competent and otherwise unfit as a protection to the children 
with whom they work. : 

Since we now have a surplus of teachers, we give the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the state association our unqualified support for 
a revision of the certification law in this state, setting higher stand- 
ards of qualifications for those who teach, and requiring more 
rapid approach to the maximum standards for those who continue 
in service. 

We believe that the state association should adopt a resolution 
directing its Legislative Committee or some special committee to 
state definitely the purpose of the State School Fund, and recom- 
mend a method of apportioning it to the districts. 

Whereas, God in His providence, has seen fit to remove from 
our midst, an influential and active member of this association, 
A. L. Beall, county superintendent of Henderson county schools, 
for many years an earnest participant in our meetings; 

Be It Resolved, That this association express its sorrow at 
the loss of a beloved associate and that this resolution be spread 
upon the records and a copy seni to the widow, Mrs. A. L. Beall. 


The officers elected for 1926 are as follows: 


President—Walter F. Boyes, Galesburg. 

Vice-President—R. W. Hyndman, Canton. 

Secretary—Helen Rothgeb, Quincy. 

Treasurer—A. E. Decker, Carthage. 

Executive Committee—Caroline Grote, Macomb; C. F. Miller, 
Galesburg; F. M. Winbigler, Monmouth. 

State Committees—Appropriations, Mayme Snyder, Canton; 
Legislation, G. W. Gayler, Macomb; Resolutions, H. M. Lein- 
baugh, Mendon. 


The delegates appointed to attend the state meeting 
<t Springfield in December are as follows: 

Myrtle T. Simmons, Monmouth; F. M. Phillips, Monmouth; 
Mrs. Caroline Cox, Carthage; B. I. Hoskinson, Augusta; T. W. 
Everitt, Biggsville; C. §. Apt, Lomax; R. R. Simpkins, Macomb; 
Florence McGaughey, Macomb; R. W. Hyndman, Canton; May 
Wright, Farmington; R. G. Smith, Rushville; Victor B. Wood, 
Rushville; Ben H. Grove, Mendon; J. H. Steiner, Quincy; R. F. 
Marshall, Williamsfield; Neillie Swanson, Galesburg; C. E. Grif- 
fith, Toulon. 


The alternate delegates are as follows: 


F. J. Wallace, Kirkwood; Glenn Glass, Cameron; Neil Aus- 
man, Dallas City; A. D. Faris, Carthage; L. O. Dawson, Strong- 
hurst; W. E. Leach, Oquawka; I. Ray Reedy, Bushnell; C. C. 
McCormack, Bardolph; Elra Mercer, Farmington; A. G. Cald- 
well, Canton; J. F. Pinkerton, Rushville; R. C. Stambaugh, 
Bader; H. M. Leinbaugh, Mendon; Johanna Shanahan, Quincy; 
W. F. Boyes, Galesburg; Eila Heiler, Altona. 
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Report of receipts and expenditures of Treasurer 
W. F. Boyes: 


1924 RECEIPTS 

Oct. 10 Balance on hand..........seeeeceeececeecs $2,780.13 
Memberships enrolled ... ........2++eeeeeees 3,388.00 

Nov. 5 Memberships enrolled ..............+.+ee0e: 4.00 
Nov. 12 Check No. 12 returned............eseeeeeees 1.00 
Nov. 29 Interest to November 15...........-eeeeee8- 45.96 
Memberships . . . .....ccccccccsccccccesccces 4.00 

Refund from state SOURORTOR soc cece cibscwerese 1.00 

Total receipts . . . ....cccccccccccccccececes $6,224.09 

EXPENDITURES 

Oct. 10 John J. Tigert, lecture..........sccceeeeeess $ 100.00 
Howard O. Hill, lecture. ...........ceececees 120.00 

F. D. McClusky, lecture...........seeeeeeees 49.43 

A. O. Thomas, lecture... ..cccccccccccccccess 250.00 

Oct. 15 Benedict Music House...........eeseeeeeeee 5.00 
GB. Btome, QFMOTY..... ccc ccccccccccccccccscess 25.00 

Prof. Harry King. ......ccccccccccccccseces 10.00 

Prof. L. B. Allman... .ccccccccccccccccccees 38.50 

Bawam B. GIG. «oc cccsccccccccsccccecsccce 50 

A. L. Beall, expenses. ......ccccececcceccces 17.13 

Mrs. Harry R. King.........-2seeeeeeeesces 15.00 

Grace B. Smith, expenses. ...........2+eeeees 75 

Victor B. Wood, expenses..........-.eeeee05 3.52 

R. V. Cordell, expemses.........scceccceccess 5.78 

A. G. Caldwell, expense, H. 8. Dept.......... 74.50 

Elsie A. Nygant, lecture and expenses........ 59.81 

Hotel Custer, expense speakers.............+- 6.20 

Elsie 8. Parks, refund...........seeeeeeeees 2.00 

Eugenia T. Bott, refund..............eee00+ 2.00 

Oct. 22 Wagoner Printing Company.............+-+. 118.40 
Oct. 23 Velda G. MacGaric, refufnd..............2-0' 2.00 
Oct. 25 Charles McIntosh, state dues...........:...-. 1,691.00 
Oct. 30 Ethel M. Field, refund.............eseeeees 2.00 
Nov. 4 Charles MeIntogh . 21. .....cccccccccccccccees 1.00 
Hazel C. Swanson, clerical work............-. 50.00 

W. FP. Boyes, expense......cccccccccccsccees 21.57 

Nov. 10 RB. H. Maleomson, expense.............ee++0+ 14.00 
: D. B. Hoffman, treasurer B. H. Div.......... 227.00 
H. B. Beecher, treasurer Central Div......... 1.00 

A. H. Karn, treasurer Ill. V. Div............ 8.00 

Nov. 14 Wn. T. Bentley, music. ............cceceeees 25.00 
Nov. 15 R. W. Hyndman, expense............+++eee0+ 2.86 
Nov. 29 Helen M. Slater, refund...........eceeeeees 2.00 
Charles McIntosh, state dues...........2.+06. 2.00 

GB. W. Beene, JAMO... cecccccccccscvscoves 5.00 

Dee. 6 Balance om hand... ...ccscccccccccccccccves 3,265.85 
DORR. Picks Bedvne sted cocmevessveeceeee’d $6,224.09 


Report of receipts and expenditures of Treasurer 
A. E. Decker: 


RECEIPTS 
Dee.. © Biesived of W. Fr. Bayes...» ncscsgccccvccecs $3,265.85 
Dee. 19 Moamberahip fees... i .ccccccccceccccccccese 4.00 
1925 
Jan. 14 Charles McIntosh, membership fees.......... 2.00 
May 1 Check returned, O. F. Koch.............se00. 6.21 
Total Teesipes 2... cccccceccccccvcccccccccces $3,278.06 
1924 EXPENDITURES 
Dee. 17 Charles McIntogh, dues... ......c.ccccccccees $ 2.00 
1925 
Feb. 26 Wagoner Printing Company................- 90.00 
R. W. Hyndman, expense ~4 Springfield....... 4.80 
Feb. 28 B. H. Groves, expense to Springfield.......... 13.45 
Mar. 11 E. A. Huff, expense to Springfield............ 14.76 
P. H. Hellyer, expense to Springfield......... 12.46 
Geo. M. Smith, expense to Springfield........ 19.16 
R. W. Hyndman, expense to Springfield....... 13.55 
T. W. Everitt, expense to Springfield........ 11.24 
April27 A. G. Caldwell, committee meeting.......... 12.94 
W. E. Nelson, committee meeting............ 9.20 
April29 O. F. Koch, committee meeting.............. 18.15 
A. G. Caldwell, expense. .......-+++-++++-++: 2.75 
J. P. Shand, committee Ro deck esedsty 6.54 
April29 O. F. Koch, REND. sn sc cpescccscactpscéeess 6.21 
Bs Ec cn ccn'ecéeicccesgcccese 2.22 


June 15 Strong, the Printer, letterheads.............. 29.00 








Sept. 14 Western Passenger Ass’n, R. R. certificates. . 19.25 

Sept. 30 RB. W Hyndman, commitiee expense. ......... = 

May 14 Leslie L. Hunt...... Co ecevcscccccetoccscces 

Oct. 8 Balance on hand........... éneussececd seees 2.98035 
Dotal ... . ceccvescscodccdtvccwcsccctccncsccQpeeuee 


Respectfully submitted, 
Myrt.e T. Sucmons, Secretary. 


EASTERN DIVISION 


This division held its twenty-eighth annual meeting 
at Charleston on Friday, October 9, with an attendance 
of between 1400 and 1500. 

The addresses at the general sessions were as follows: 
President’s address, ‘‘Shall Teachers Think?’’ Harold 
Bright; ‘‘Fundamentals,’’ Superintendent William Mc- 
Andrew, Chicago; ‘‘Problem of Youth in Present-Day 
American Life,’’ M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin ; 
‘‘Drama As a Social Force In a Demoeracy,’’ L. K. 
Anspacher, lecturer and dramatist, New York; ‘‘The 
Teacher,’’?’ Edwin H. Hughes, Bishop of the Chicago 
Area of the M. E. Church, Chicago. The main address 
to the Primary Section was by Miss Grace Geddis of the 
State Teachers’ College, Charleston, on ‘‘ The Curriculum 
of the Modern Primary School’’; to the Intermediate 
and Grammar Grade Section, by M. V. O’Shea, on 
‘*Everyday Traits of Human Nature in the School- 
room’’; to the Rural School Section, by W. P. Dearing, 
President of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association, on 
‘“‘The Fine Art of Appreciation’’; and to the High 
School Section, by Mr. Anspacher, on ‘‘The Mob and 
the Movies.’’ 

The officers elected for.1926 are as follows: 

President—B. F. Holscher, Casey. 

Vice-President—J. H. Trinkle, Newman. 

Secretary—Annie L. Weller, Charleston. 

Treasurer—Oliver Hostettler, Charleston. 

Executive Committee—S. E. Thomas, E. I. 8. T. C., Charles- 
ton; E. E. Greeson, Toledo; Mrs. Nettie Roughton, Sullivan. 

State Committees—Appropriations, F. E. Crawford, Vandalia ; 
Legislation, H. D. Willard, Greenup; Resolutions, Harry E. Slus- 
ser, Vandalia. 

Division Committees—Nominating, C. L. Brewer, Sullivan; 
E. L. Stover, Charleston; O. V. Shaeffer, Hindsboro; D. H. Ham- 
ilton, Paris; H. L. Ryan, Neoga. Resolutions, H. B. Black, Mat- 
toon; V. A. Jones, Newton; J. R. Colbert, Marshall. Auditing, 
os B. Guin, Findley; H. G. Henderson, Effingham; J. H. Trinkle, 

ewman. 


The delegates appointed to represent the division at 
the state meeting at Springfield, December, 1925, are: 

G. W. Henderson, Effingham; C. P. Duemler, Tuscola; Law- 
rence Chapman, Martinsville; V. A. Jones, Newton; Harold 
Bright, Marshall; H. J. Arnold, Altamont; Flo Drum, Effingham ; 
O. O. Baker, Shelbyville; R. C. Sayre, Shelbyville; J. O. White, 
Dudley; C. E. Miller, Kansas; L. C. Franciseo, Lovington; Lena 
Ellington, Charleston; Harry L. Ryan, Neoga; Albert Walker, 
Arthur. 


The alternate delegates are: 


H. P. Welker, Montrose; Guy Collins, Tuscola; H. R. Ger- 
hard, Martinsville; J. B. Buckler, Newton; J. R. Colbert, Mar- 
shall; F. C. Hood, Vandalia; J. T. Hoar, Effingham; O. W. 
Howell, Gays; J. A. Alexander, Windsor; J. H. Baldwin, 
Chrisman; J. H. White, Hume; R. G. Brown, Sullivan; Ruth 
Carmen, Charleston; B. C. Birdsell, Toledo; P. T. Walters, 
Arcola. 


AnniE L. WELLER, Secretary. 


Buiack Hawk DIvision 


The little Black Hawk is growing. The meeting at 
Moline on October 9 enrolled 1,148 members, which was 
an increase of 152 over last year. After an inspiring 
talk by Principal E. P. Nutting of the Moline High 
School and in accordance with his suggestion, a com- 
mittee from each of the four counties in the division was 
appointed to make an earnest effort next year to enroll 
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a 100 per cent membership. The auditorium was filled 
for both sessions, and all were highly pleased with an 
exceptionally good program, the general features of 
which were as follows: 

Several selections by the Jaxon Operatic Company, 
consisting of Charles Norman Granville, baritone; Lorna 
Doone Jaxon, operatic artist; Kathleen Morris, pianist. 
Address, Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, ‘‘ America, the Beauti- 
ful’’; report of state meeting, Letty Henry, Moline; 
report of N. E. A. meeting, Justin Washburn; address, 
Albert Edward Wiggam, ‘‘ What Civilization Is Doing 
to Us.”’ 


The resolutions adopted were as follows: 


1. Resolved, That the Black Hawk Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association express its appreciation of the services 
of its officers during the past year and its approval of the excellent 
program they have arranged for this meeting. That we express 
our thanks to the Moline Board of Education for the use of the 
high sehool building as a meeting place of this association. 

2. Recognizing the importance of the state and national edu- 
cational associations in advancing the cause of education and in 
improving conditions in the teaching profession, be it resolved 
that we urge 100 per cent enrollment in the Black Hawk Division 
and in the National Educational Association. 

3. Reeognizing that equal educational opportunity is not 
properly provided and under present conditions due to differences 
in property values or failure to provide proper school facilities, be 
it, therefore, resolved that we favor a larger unit for supervision, 
taxation and control in the schools of this state especially in the 
rural districts. 

4. We reaffirm our position on child labor and urge the 
passage of such laws as will prevent the exploitation of the child 
and will promote his welfare. 

5. Since the needs of Illinois for the perpetuation or im- 
provement of our school system are met through our state legisla- 
ture, be it resolved that this division strongly urge its members to 
consider our school system not as a local but as a state-wide system. 


The officers elected for 1926 are as follows: 

President—Grace Putnam, Moline. 

Vice-President—H. P. Price, Morrison. 

Secretary—Mabel Levey, Rock Island. 

Treasurer—D. B. Hoffman, East Moline. 

Executive Committee—G. E. Platt, 1 year, Keithsburg; Grace 
Putnam, 2 years, Moline; Oscar Koch, Kewanee. 

State Committees—Appropriations, Justin Washburn, Rock 
Island; Legislation, L. A. Mahoney, Moline; Resolutions, Helen 
Hamm, Sterling. 

Membership Committee—Whiteside County, H. P. Price, Mar- 
garet Hax, and E. R. Selleck; Rock Island County, Justin Wash- 
burn, John H. Shantz, and Edith Anderson; Mercer County, J. D. 
Cooke, G. E. Platt; and H. K. Whittier; Henry County, W. F. 
Huston, Charles Bruner, and George Close. 


The delegates to the state meeting in December are: 

Philomena Conway, Viola; Mildred Thornton, Seaton; W. E. 
Weaver, Morrison; A. E. Truax, Prophetstown; Mollie Peterson, 
Kewanee; W. F. Huston, Cambridge; Kate Dickson, Geneseo; 
Lois Glass, East Moline; Maude Medill, Moline; Maude Graham, 
Rock Island; Sara Crabbs, Aledo. 


The alternate delegates are: 


Dorothy Greenwood, Sherrard; Anna Adamson, New Windsor ; 
Mary Ward, Morrison; Inez Opheim, Fulton; J. W. Stronks, Ke- 
wanee; R. H. Hultgren, Orion; Lydia Bubeck, Geneseo; Delia 
Leonard, East Moline; Maude Westling, Moline; Florence Mor- 
rison, Rock Island; Ada Adams, Aledo. 


The delegates to the 1926 meeting of the N. E. A. are: 


Clarence Selby, Sterling; J. D. Cooke, Aledo; Lola Glidden, 
Galva. The alternate delegates are: Pearl Bilmire, Sterling; 
Ross Dahl, Millersburg; Edith I. Johnson, Kewanee. 


The six townships of southern Henry County that 
petitioned a year ago to be transferred to the Western 
Division have concluded to identify themselves with the 
work of the Black Hawk Division. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Kewanee sent Dr. Hoffman to the meet- 
ing to extend an invitation to the division to meet at Ke- 
wanee next year, and the invitation was accepted, and 
the meeting set for October 10. 
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We have been trying to create a greater interest on 
the part of teachers from Whiteside County, and judging 


-from our enrollment we conclude we have in a measure 


been successful. 
Dexa F. Baker, President. 
Gertruve Hickman, Secretary. 


ANOTHER REPORT ON: ILLINOIS SCHOOL 
FINANCE 


If the public schools of Illinois do not perform their 
functions and are not properly supported financially, 
the failure will not be chargeable to lack of study, 
investigation, reports, recommendations and expert 
advice. 

The state, counties, townships, districts and other 
school units all have their legally elected or appointed 
officers and employees who study, advise and decide what 
is best in those units respectively. The State Teachers’ 
Association has been active in solving some of the prob- 
lems and in studying and attacking others. Chambers 
of commerce, federations of labor, voters’ leagues, 
women’s clubs, and numerous other civic and business 
organizations have issued reports and adopted resolu- 
tions for the guidance of their members and advice to the 
legislature concerning publie education. In four years 
we have had two educational commissions, authorized 
and financed by the legislature and appointed by the 
governor, busily investigating and recommending. Two 
or three years ago the Educational Finance Inquiry 
Commission, a sort of self-appointed national body of ex- 
perts, began a study of Illinois school finances and about 
a year ago issued its reports. And now comes Dr: 
Fletcher Harper Swift, recently with the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, and now with the Col- 
lege of Education, University of California, in a report 
of his study of Illinois school finance. To this report he 
has appended 29 separate recommendations, some of 
which are practically the same as our state association 
has made in the last few years. 

All Illinois teachers ought to read this most recent 
report, and it should be placed in every secondary and 
higher education library. It can be obtained from the 
librarian, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Besides 
the report on Illinois, the same volume contains reports 
on Minnesota, South Dakota and Alaska. 

The study of Illinois is divided into seven chapters 
with the following subjects: 

I. The present situation—federal and state aid. 
II. Federal and state school funds. 
III. County and township school funds. 
IV. District aid. 
V. How school moneys are apportioned and used. 
VI. Results of the present system. 
VII. Recommendations. 


There are a few inaccuracies in the report, of which 
we shall cite two. On page 3 Dr. Swift speaks of ‘‘a 
‘double-deck’ system of school taxation whereby two 
separate school taxes are levied upon all property within 
the state, the first for the purpose of elementary educa- 
tion and the second for the purpose of high school edu- 


? 


cation.’’ It is true that under the law it is possible that 
some day the two taxes may be levied under the ‘‘ double- 
deck’’ system upon all the property in the state; but 
now half the property or more bears school taxes levied 
by only one school board. With Chicago, Rockford, 
Moline, Rock Island, Peoria, Springfield, East St. Louis 
and other large cities still under the unit system, it is 
not accurate to say that a double-deck system levies two 
separate taxes upon all the property. 
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On page 36 he says that ‘‘legislation enacted subse- 
quent to 1914 has made the county treasurer collector of 
taxes without fee,’’ although we know that county col- 
lectors still deduct the commission fee from school taxes 
and turn the proceeds into other funds. 

However, we find that Dr. Swift has taken most of 
his figures from authentic Illinois reports and that his 
general knowledge of the problems and situation In Thli- 
nois is correct. Certainly his attitude toward public 
school finance, the general spirit and tenor of his report, 
and the straightforward constructiveness of his recom- 
mendations are in pleasing contrast with the reports 1s- 
sued a year ago by the Educational Finance Inquiry 
Commission. For example, the latter implied that school 
costs and indebtedness in Illinois are leading to repudia- 
tion and ruin, and the nearest they came to making a 
definite recommendation was to suggest ‘‘lopping off 
the high school; while the Swift report says that “‘many 
facts already given in connection with our discussion of 
educational inequalities present incontrovertible evidence 
of the need of vastly increased revenue for public schools 
in Tllinois.’? Elsewhere he remarks: ‘‘Not only is IIli- 
nois failing in her expenditure for public schools to 
measure up to her ability, but the result of her present 
system is the creation and perpetuation of flagrant and 
disastrous inequalities in educational opportunity.”’ In 
other words the Finance Inquiry Commission suggested 
cutting down the schools to fit a shortage of funds re- 
sulting from a broken-down tax system, and the Swift 
report clearly recommends a revision of our revenue sys- 
tem to raise the amount of money necessary for a grow- 
ing educational system. 

The report is emphatic in pointing out the evils of 
the small district system, commends the establishment of 


township and community high school districts as steps in * 


the right direction, and recommends the county as the 
unit with a large amount of state aid. ‘‘Public educa- 
tion is a function of the state, and public schools are state, 
not local, institutions. This declaration is not based upon 
theory, for this matter has been tested in the courts of 
practically every state in the Union, and these courts 
have ruled that public schools are state institutions, and 
that the powers exercised by the local units are distinctly 
delegated powers. . Let Illinois frankly face the 
situation and let her place the final responsibility of 
equalizing school burdens upon the state, the unit which 
can most effectively and most simply do this... . If 
is urged that the state provide sufficient funds to pay 
the minimum wage of every teaching, supervisory and 
administrative position in the state’s public school sys- 
tem.’’ When we read these words, our recommendation 
that the state bear $20,000,000 of the cost, or even 25 
per cent of it, seems extremely modest. 

Dr. Swift declares that our new budget and appor- 
tionment law is far superior to the old law, although at 
the time he wrote the report no apportionment of the 
state school fund had been made under the new law. 
However, he warns against certain defects in the law, 
as follows: 

1. The large subsidies under the awards for teacher- 
training go to the cities and richer communities which 
are able to pay better salaries and consequently employ 
teachers with the higher professional qualifications. 

2. The law provides no assurance that the state will 
furnish a sum adequate to pay the subsidies called for 
in the provisions of the act, and therefore named in the 
district budgets, and the provision allowing a scaling up 
or down of the apportionment to fit whatever appropria- 
tion happens to be made makes it impossible for any dis- 
trict to know in advance what it is to get from the state. 
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3. The plan will prove satisfactory only when all 
property in the state is assessed by state, not local, offi- 
cers. For under a local assessment system, the valuation 
in a large number of districts will be immediately de- 
creased and the local tax rate raised with the very defi- 
nite view to entitling districts to receive supplementary 
aid from the state without contributing to the state in 
state taxes. In this connection, Dr. Swift should have 
mentioned the fact that most of the state revenues are 
now derived from other than general property taxes 
and that the appropriation to the state school fund 
might be made without charging it up to the state tax 
rate at all. 

The final chapter of the report consists of the 29 
recommendations, which we believe are worthy of quoting 
in full, although some of them will seem extreme or im- 
practical at this time. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1, Abolish the present antiquated, unfair methods of appor- 
tioning state school moneys and adopt modernized, scientific meth- 
ods which will recognize variations among the local school units 
as to number and qualifications of teachers and other school offi- 
cers employed, length of school year, assessed valuation per full 
time teacher employed, local tax rate, aggregate days attendance. 

2. Establish 8 months (160 days) as the minimum school year. 

3. Abolish school districts. 

4. Establish the county as the local unit. 

5. In ease school districts are retained, require a minimum 
county school tax of not less than ten mills, the proceeds to be dis- 
tributed as an equalization fund among the school districts within | 
the county, in accordance with the principles set forth in section 1. 

6. Extend to the counties the taxing and bonding powers now 
enjoyed by school districts. 

7. In addition to all other state funds provide a state equali- 
zation fund to be apportioned among those counties which levy a 
county school tax of more than ten mills, but are unable to pro- 
duce thereby for every child of school age resident in the county 
a quota equal to the state average county quota per child derived 
from proceeds of such county taxes. 

8. Empower and require the State Department of Education 
to fix and to modify from time to time, as conditions seem to 
warrant, the requirements and standards which counties must meet 
in order to receive quotas of state moneys. 

9. Require county and all other school boards to prepare an- 
nually a budget of estimated school costs for the next succeeding 
year, such budget to be submitted to the proper authorities and 
used as a basis for levying taxes. 

10. Make it unlawful for the state or for any school cor- 
poration to undertake any new type of educational project until 
previous provision has been made for a new and adequate fund for 
financing the same. 

11. Require the counties to formulate and provide for the 
carrying out of a four-year building program to provide new build- 
ings and other new school property. 

12. Remove all limits on lécal taxation. 

13. Require the adoption of a serial bond policy by all politi- 
cal corporations empowered to issue bonds. 

14. Abolish the office of county superintendent as an elective 
office and place the appointment of the county superintendert and 
the fixing of his salary in the hands of the County Board of Edu- 
cation subject only to limits as to professional qualifications and 
minimum salary fixed by the State Board of Education. 

15. Establish an amount not less than that paid to city super- 
intendents in first class city, systems as the minimum salary of 
county superintendents. 

16. Provide for every thirty rural teachers a supervisor or 
teacher helper of qualifications sufficient to entitle said supervisor 
to a salary not less than that paid to expert supervisors employed 
in first class city school systems, appointment to be made by the 
county superintendent upon the basis of qualifications fixed by the 
State Board of Education. 

17. Provide a state graduated personal income tax upon the 
proceeds of which public schools and other educational institutions 
shall have first claim. 

18. Provide a state severance tax, the proceeds of which shall 
be devoted to a state permanent common school fund. (Compare 
sections 26 and 27.) 

19. Reserve to counties and to districts the sole right of levy- 
ing taxes upon real and personal property and derive all state taxes 
from other forms of taxation, e.g., taxes on incomes, corporations, 
natural resources, occupations, luxuries, etc. 
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20. Provide that all real and personal property shall be as- 
sessed by state officers, not local, and that assessment shall be upon 
100 per cent valuation basis in accordance with the existing law. 

21. Create a state interim legislative educational budget com- 
mission which shall prepare and recommend to each succeeding 
legislature an educational budget. 

22. Provide for the raising by state taxation of funds suffi- 
cient to pay all state subsidies provided by law for all educational 
projects, positions and institutions. 

23. Provide that state tax rates for educational projects 
shall be determined biennially on the basis of the amount of 
money required, in addition to that available from all continuing 
sources, to provide adequate funds for all educational projects 
to be subsidized by the state. 

24. Empower and require the State Board of Education to 
establish and modify from time to time, as conditions warrant, a 
scale of educational and professional requirements for all positions 
to be subsidized entirely or in part by the state and a corresponding 
salary scale in which salaries paid shall vary according to the pro- 
fessional preparation, experience, and class of certificate of the 
incumbent. 

25. Provide that no moneys belonging to the public school 
endowment fund shall be invested in bonds or in other securities 
chargeable to, or dependent upon, the credit of the political cor- 
poration to which such fund belongs. 

26. Merge the existing separate 16th section township funds 
into one permanent state endowment for public schools. 

27. Provide for an adequate and reliable school census. 

28. Require the State Department of Education to prepare 
a uniform system of recording receipts and expenditures, and an 
accompanying handbook of detailed instructions such as have been 
compiled by the state departments of New York and Pennsylvania. 

29. Summarizing the most important tendency of forward 
looking legislation which underlies many of the recommendations 
contained in the preceding sections, a tendency which must be rec- 
ognized and accepted before school burdens and educational op- 
portunities can be equalized in any thoroughgoing manner: Place 
upon the state (which is the only unit capable of equalizing school 
revenues, school burdens, and educational opportunities) the major 
portion of the burden of school support by requiring the state to 
furnish funds sufficient to pay the minimum wage to which every 
incumbent of an educational position is entitied by reasons of his 
qualifications, professional and otherwise. This recommendation 
covers salaries of superintendents, principals, teachers, truant offi- 
cers, county superintendents, assistants, rural supervisors, and all 
members of the staff of the State Board of Education. Place upon 
the state also the responsibility of furnishing the funds sufficient 
to pay the costs of textbooks and apparatus immediately related 
to instruction. 


FREEDOM OF LEARNING 


By CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


Here is a part of the address made by Charles Evans 
Hughes to the American Bar Association at Detroit, on 
September 2, as reported by the Cleveland Press: 


‘*Tf progress has taught us anything, it is the vital need of 
the freedom of learning. If we have any assurance for the future, 
it lies in education, in the dissemination of correct information, 
in availing ourselves of the investigations of science in the forma- 
tion of a sound public opinion which must rest on a broad liberal 
eulture. 

‘*But reliance upon education will be in vain if we do not 
maintain the freedom of learning. Perhaps that is the most pre- 
cious privilege of liberty—the privilege of knowing, of pursuing 
untrammeled the paths of discovery, of inquiry, of invention. And 
like other privileges of liberty, it is not one to be reserved to a few. 
It belongs to all, and the only protection for all is that it does 
belong to all and that society is thus assured its full benefit. 

‘*The question is now presented as to the control of education 
in the public schools. I do not propose to discuss evolution, or a 
particular statute and litigation recently much advertised; or even 
constitutional issues, which, grave as they are, are of less concern 
than sound public sentiment on the larger question involved. I 
desire in a non-controversial spirit to emphasize the vast import- 
ance of the freedom of learning in the hope that our people will 
not lay hands on our public schools and state universities to set 
obstacles in the path of knowledge. 

** As we reflect upon the course of history, we cannot fail to 
appreciate how little we owe to governments and how much to 
education and to the methods and achievements of scientific in- 
quiry. Governments and statesmen have too often stood in the 
way; they have helped to the extent that they have kept the 
avenues open. 

‘What could be a nobler exercise of governmental power 
than to destroy religious error and save the souls of men from 
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Colored Chalks 
for the Special Days 


| Tage classroom uses dramatization. 
Sometimes it is only a story from a 
reader. Then again it may be a long play. 


Do you know that the most attractive 
settings can be made by your pupils? Simply 
tack up big sheets of wrapping paper. Out- 
line the drawing with GOLD MEDAL White 
Chalk Crayons and fill in the solid parts with 
GOLD MEDAL Colored Chalk Crayons or 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalks. 


Send for the ART SERVICE BUREAU 
Outline which suggests projects for 
art work in each grade. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™ Street New York, N.Y. 
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perdition? That plausible pretext has given us the saddest pages 
of history. That is the road that leads back to the perversions of 
authority and the abhorrent practices of the dark days of political 
disqualifications on grounds of religion, of persecution, of religious 
wars, of martyrdom. 

‘*We have problems enough without introducing religious 
strife into our politics.’’ 








I saw three books come sailing in, 
Come sailing in, come sailing in, 

I saw three books come sailing in, 
On Hallowe’en in the evening. 


One of these books was by one Winch, 
Was by one Winch, was by one Winch, 

One of these books was by one Winch, 
Who learned to read in England. 


The second was by Peterson, 
By Peterson, by Peterson, 

The second was by Peterson, 
Who teaches out at Normal. 


The third and last was by Gesell, 
Was by Gesell, was by Gesell, 

The third and last was by Gesell, 
Who helps retarded children. 


If these three books you’d like to see, 
You’d like to see, you’d like to see, 

If these three books you’d like to see, 
Just write to me in the morning. 


Very truly yours, 


ALFRED O. BROWN 
For the 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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ALBER 


Fortieth year. We need well 
work. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


prepared teachers for Public School, Normal School and 
Our many clients pay highest salaries. 


Symes Bidg., Denver; 


Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane 











CLINTON, IOWA 


FREE REGISTRATION 


SPECIALISTS 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3) % 


C. E. Cozze 3, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


TERRITORY ™%,22.SENRAL STATES 


TEACHERS WANTED—College Gradu- 
» except im vocational fields. 
An Sess. "Gee dora 


ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M° 





Reading Pamphlets for Sixth, Seventh and 
Eighth Grades 


DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH 
OF THE U. S. A. 
HEART OF THE VALLEY 
By Charlotte Scoones 
Price 25 cents Single Copy. Set of ten for $1.50. 


Address 
EDWARD J. SMITH, 208 S. Washingten, St., Peoria, Ill. 





BOYS & 

Gircts Earn Xmas Money 
Write for 50 Sete St. Nicholas Christmas Seale. Sell 
for 10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
No work—just fun. 


St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 94, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NSTRUMENTAL music is now 
recognized as an important study 
in many High and Grammar Schools. 
A band or orchestra is always one 
of the favorite activities of students 
and the educational value is unques- 
tioned. The illustration shows the 
| ape we High School Band that won 
a race in the Ohio State School 
Contest this year. 


— are many ways in which you 
can place instrumental music on your 
rogram without any cost to the 
td of education. The cost of the 
instruments and tuition can be 
charged to those pupils taking the 
work, avoiding any expenditure of 

school funds. 
We will be glad to outline a plan to 

our requirements, sho 


a oe how 
instruments can be purchased 

petent instru secured. Write for an 
outline of this plan and for our 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
Band 
Makers of Instruments 
5222-69 Superior Ave.,Cleveland,O. 





THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5222-69 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

We are interested in placing instrumenta: music 
in our school. Send information without obligation. 























(Continued from page III) 


The veteran head of the public schools of 
Clinton made an excellent introduction to 
the subject of selling the schools to the 
public, leading the way for Superintendent 
Richeson who delivered what turned out to 
be the principal address of the evening. 

Superintendent Richeson has demonstrated 
at Decatur that the principal agencies .of 
successful publicity for the public schools 
are: the children themselves, the teachers, 
the parent-teacher associations, and the 
newspapers. During his service in Decatur 
Mr. Richeson has found that one of the sur- 
est ways to interest the public is to invite 
parents and other taxpayers to the schools 
on some Friday evening at which time ar- 
rangements had been specially made to hold 
the regular classes that are ordinarily held 
during a part of Friday afternoon. Thou- 
sands of Decatur people visited the schools 
during go-to-school week. For quick action 
in a drive for funds he has also taken ad- 
vantage of the dramatic effect produced by 
massing the public school children in a great 
fie'd day or in a parade. - 

One of the interesting parts of Mr. Riche- 
son’s account dealt with his experience in 
converting a hostile newspaper editor. This 
conversion was accomplished by taking the 
editor to a school room and letting him con- 
vince himself that children are being taught 
better today than they were taught twenty- 
five years ago. The editor had been par- 
ticularly skeptical regarding the teaching of 
reading. After Mr. Richeson had told of 
the editor’s change of heart, Shirley hissed 
triumphantly in my ear, ‘‘They use Win- 
ston readers in Decatur! ’’ 

Following him, one of the assistants of 
Superintendent William McAndrew told of 
some experiences in getting favorable news- 
paper publicity in Chicago. 

The inspirational talk of the evening was 
delivered by Superintendent ‘‘Jack’’ E. C. 
Fisher of Peoria who eloquently stood by the 
personal influence of the individual teacher 
as the only sure means of influencing public 
opinion favorably for the schools. 

President Walter E. Morgan of the West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College at Ma- 
comb brought the evening to a close with a 
prepared address in which he outlined in 
terms of commercial salesmanship the quali- 
fications in a schoolmaster that are neces- 
sury in producing a favorable public opinion 
toward the public schools. I am afraid, 
though, that President Morgan has a very 
low opinion of the idea of ‘‘selling’’ the 
publie schools to the public. 
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GREATEST BARGAINS WITHOUT EXCEPTION 
Your choice of the three newest and — fasbionabie 


ar" "yanvabre’ Filled 
he movements are carefully timed, tested 
aoa ea —™®, Watches are fitted with beautifully en- 
graved silver meta! dials. Each are remar'! ly ac- 
curate timekeeper that you will be proud to wear. 
as ty in a beautiful presentation case. 
ashionable tonneau shape, 6Jewel movement, sap- 
phire crown, silk gros grain ribbon. Price $@.86 only, 
2. Small narrow rectangular eb” 6-jewel move- 
ment sapphire crown. Price a 
3. Small narrow diamond shape case, most popular 
style watch; 6-jJewel movement. Price 7s. 


Same style watches in SOL/D GOLD cases: 


No. 1-14 Karat, 15 Jewels, 53-46 -46. 
No. 2-18 Karat, 16 Jewels, 
13.50. 


No. 3-18 Karat, 16 Jewels, 
SEND NO MONEY. Just mention ce and 
number of watch wanted. Pay postman BARGAIN 
PRICE pius a few cents postage. Money guaranteed 
acer if not satisfied. 

BARGAIN HOUSE, Dept. £20 
351 Ease t 86th Street New York 
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geography study. 


Write for catalogue. 











HOME GEOGRAPHY 


The Ridgley-Dillon Home Geography deals with the home 
locality. Such a study as is given in this book will develop 
the young mind in a most satisfactory way for further 


Studies in World Geography 


World Geography by Ridgley, Ekblaw & Dillon explains 
by means of outline maps and the printed page the ac- 
tivities of the people in different regions of the world. 

These books follow the Illinois State Course of Study, 
seventh revision. Make your Geography work interest- 
ing by using the “HOME” and “WORLD” geographies. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Geographical Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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PICTURE;STUDY IN COLOR 


90 beautiful of painting, $2.00 

Just the subjects you want, assorted as desired. No 
money in ce if ordered school. “add 50 cents 
for Teachers Moses, describing subjects and artists 








and outlining course "of stu dy in art appreciation for 
fest 9 (ilustrated) text oe ALBERT 
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EXTENSION SOCIETY 
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Announcing 
the new 
Spencer 

Film Slide 


Projector and Service 





Simple, compact and easily 


aes the new Spencer 
ilm Slides Projector has 


made possible a great new 
service. 


Arran on durable, un- 
breakable rolls of film slides, 
the Spencer Lib covers 
a wide range of ‘Gdlaade at 
less cost than glass slides. 


Write for catalogue. 


Spencer Lens Company 
442 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$10 to $300 
on plain note without endorser 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed can borrow 
money of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 


No credit references required. 
No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. We make loans any- 
where in the state and the entire 
transaction can be arranged by 
mail. 

We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State supervision should convince 
you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Successors to C Stosagege Kaan Co. 
Established 1 


22 West Menree St. (14th fleer) Chicage 
Phengs Randolph 0358 and 0359 and 6368 





Applications by mail will receive prompt attention 


INQUIRY BLANK 


It ie understood this inquiry does not obligate 
me to borrow or put me to any expense. 


Amount I wish to borrow, & 
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WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


COPYRIGHT, 1925 


ABRIDGED FROM WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


THIS Volume, the largest school abridgement of the authoritative INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY, has been brought down to the present time. 
The new words and new meanings of old words, which have been accepted into 
the language since the first edition appeared, have been added. 


This book is not only the largest volume of the WEBSTER SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES, but it presents the largest number of words and phrases 
ever included in a school dictionary. 

Webster’s Shorter-School Dictionary ....... .92 


Webster’s Elementary School Dictionary . .... . 1.20 
Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary . .. . . . 2.20 (indexed 2.40) 


Single copies by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














| School Art, taught from 
Practical Drawing Books, 
will instil appreciation of 
Beauty, further the ac- 
quirement of Good Taste, 
and develop Perception 
and Vision. 


You will profit most from 
your Drawing Course if 
you will have your name 
placed on our Free Service 
List, and if you will select 
your supplies, materials and 
teachers aids from our new 
catalog. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING 
COMPANY 


1512 S. Wabash 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Rough, Chapped Skin 
heal almost overnight by 
massaging freely with 
soothing, antiseptic 


Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 


Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Wichita, Kans. 


SANITARY SHADES 





Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
tive colors that rest the eye. 


They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 


The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
is strong and durable. There is a big difference between 
our.shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
and colors. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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